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and the outer defenses of both have been assailed. The 
CHRONICLE 


The War.—Nothing of importance has taken place in 
the western theater of war. The Allies have continued 
their slow but steady progress in the Vosges mountains, 
and have advanced towards Colmar 
from Metzeral to the north and 
southeast of Munster. Elsewhere 
along the front there has been comparative quiet. 

The Germans still continue to press home their victory 
over the Russians. In the Courland district, they have 
taken Tatum to the west of Riga, and have advanced to 
the vicinity of Mitau, which is situ- 
ated not far to the southwest of Riga, 
but apparently they have given up, 
for the present, their drive towards the seaport itself, 
being satisfied to have obtained control of the railroad. 
It is reported that another German army has landed at 
Windau, but its objective is as yet a matter of mere con- 
jecture. Meanwhile the army in the Baltic provinces, 
although military experts are of the opinion that German 
maneuvers north and west of the Niemen are not strictly 
offensive but are intended rather to keep occupied large 
Russian forces, is endeavoring to straighten out its line, 
which now runs almost due south from close to the Gulf 
of Riga to Grodno, with two Russian salients, one at 
Shavli, where the Germans have gained another victory, 
and the other at Mariampol. To these movements, how- 
ever, neither importance nor attention is attached. 

The point that is absorbing attention just at present is 
Warsaw with its threefold menace from the Germans, 
who are advancing on it from the north, west and south. 
Along the river Vistula there are two 
great fortresses that protect Warsaw, 
Nova Georgievsk to the north, and 
Ivangorod to the south; both of them are under attack, 
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strong natural protection of Warsaw to the north is the 
river Narew with its fortresses, Pultusk, Rozan and 
Ostrolenka. Pultusk and Rozan are already in the hands 
of the Germans; Ostrolenka is reported to have fallen, 
but about this there is reason to doubt. What makes 
Warsaw’s position very perilous is the fact, that the Ger- 
mans are across the Narew, have forced the Russians 
south toward the river Bug, and are now threatening the 
capital’s main line of communication with Petrograd and 
Brest-Litowsk. Warsaw’s peril is further increased by the 
fact that either the fall of Ivangorod, a thing that is prob- 
able if not imminent or its investment, which seems to be 
inevitable in the immediate future, would mean the 
cutting off of its other principal line of communication 
with the other Russian sources of supplies. Even if 
Ivangorod should be able to prevent an investment, the 
railroad on which it is situated and along which come its 
munitions and reinforcements, must, as things look now, 
soon be in the hands of the Austro-Germans, who, in 
spite of tremendous opposition, which has lasted for more 
than two weeks, have pushed forward between the Vistula 
and the Bug, and are now close both to Lublin and to 
Cholm. Added to these attacks is the pressure which the 
German army west of Warsaw is exerting on the Rus- 
sian forces, who are being steadily forced back and are 
now fighting on a line that runs from the Vistula at a 
point west of Novo Georgievsk, through Blonie, Nad- 
arzyn, to Piasecznold, twelve miles south of Warsaw. It 
is not this force, however, but the armies to the north and 
south that constitute Warsaw’s greatest danger. If they 
can close in to the rear, the city itself will be doomed, 
and the greatest encircling movement’in history will have 
succeeded. To avert such a disaster, Warsaw may have 
to be evacuated at an early date. 

The only official news from the Dardanelles reports 
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that the Turks have repelled all attacks by the Allies. In 
the Trentino there have been no developments. Along 
the Isonzo the Italian forces have 
been engaging the Austrians north 
and south of Goritz, and claim to 
have occupied the heights that dominate both Tolmein 
and Goritz. At Rome the fall of the latter or both places 
is expected during the week, but official reports give but 
scanty information as to the real state of the campaign. 
On July 26, off the coast of Scotland, a German subma- 


Other Items 


rine hailed the Leelanaw, an American steamship, bound 
for Belfast, declared its cargo of flax contraband, ordered 
the crew to the boats, and sunk the ship. 

The American note to Germany, which is the official 
reply to the German note of July 8, was dispatched by 
the Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard on 

July 21, and delivered by him 
The American Note to the German Foreign Office 
on July 23. It is a clear, firm 
restatement of the position taken by the President 
from the very beginning, and again puts on Ger- 
many the burden of deciding what shall be the 
future relations between the two countries. Without 
preamble it begins by stating that the United States 
Government has found the German note “very unsatis- 
factory, because it fails to meet the real differences be- 
tween the two Governments and indicates no way in 
which the accepted principles of law and humanity may 
be applied in the grave matter in controversy but pro- 
poses, on the contrary, arrangements for a partial sus- 
pension of those principles, which virtually sets them 
aside.” It “notes with satisfaction that the Imperial 
German Government recognizes without reservation the 
validity of the principles insisted on,” inferring this 
recognition from the fact that Germany defends her acts 
on the ground of retaliation, a defense which is equiva- 
lent to an admission that the acts are “illegal.” “Keen 
disappointment,” however, is expressed that the “Ger- 
man Government regards itself as in large degree exempt 
from the obligation to observe those principles, even 
where the neutral vessels are concerned.” 

The United States again refuses to discuss Great Brit- 
ain’s policy, and declares “that it must regard the con- 
duct of other belligerent Governments as irrelevant to 
any discussion with the Imperial German Government 
of what this Government regards as grave and unjustifi- 
able violations of the rights of American citizens by Ger- 
man naval commanders.” 


Illegal and inhuman acts, however justifiable they may be 
thought to be against an enemy who is believed to have 
acted in contravention of law and humanity, are manifestly 
indefensible when they deprive neutrals of their acknowl- 
edged rights, particularly when they violate the right to life 
itself. If a belligerent can not retaliate against an enemy 
without injuring the lives of neutrals as well as their prop- 
erty, humanity as well as justice and a due regard for the 
dignity of neutral Powers should dictate that the practice be 
discontinued. If persisted in it would, in such circumstances, 





constitute an unpardonable offence against the sovereignty 
of the neutral nation affected. 


While the United States, the note continues, is pre- 
pared to make every allowance for the novel and un- 
expected aspects of war at sea which have been created 
by the new instrumentalities of naval warfare, “it can 
not consent to abate any essential or fundamental right 
of its people because of a mere alteration of circum- 
stances.” The principles on which those rights are based, 
“are immutable. It is the duty and obligation of bellig- 
erents to adapt the new circumstances to them.” That 
such an adaptation is possible is clear from the manner 
in which submarine operations have been conducted 
during the past two months. In view, therefore, of the 
twofold fact of Germany’s admission of the illegality 
of its acts (an admission made in her plea of the right 
of retaliation), and of the manifest possibility of con- 
forming to the established rules of naval warfare (to wit, 
that the high seas are free, that the character and cargo 
of a merchantman must first be ascertained before she 
can lawfully be seized or destroyed, and that the lives of 
non-combatants may in no case be put in jeopardy unless 
the vessel resists or seeks to escape after being summoned 
to submit to examination ), “the Government of the United 
States can not believe that the Imperial Government will 
longer refrain from disavowing the wanton act of its 
naval commander in sinking the Lusitania or from offer- 
ing reparation for the American lives lost, so far as 
reparation can be made for a needless destruction of 
human life by an illegal act.” 

To Germany’s suggestion “that certain vessels be desig- 
nated and agreed upon which shall be free on the seas 
now illegally proscribed,” our Government can not agree, 
“because it would, by implication, subject other vessels to 
attack and would be a curtailment and therefore an 
abandonment of the principles for which this Govern- 
ment contends.” It is for the freedom of the seas that 


| the United States, like Germany, is contending, and for 





that freedom it will continue to contend, “from whatever 
quarter violated, without compromise, and at any cost.” 
This object the United States insists on seeing accomp- 
lished with regard to her own citizens; she hopes it may 
be accomplished between the belligerents, and to this end 
once more offers her services as a common friend. 

The note conveys to Germany a solemn assurance of 
“the necessity for a scrupulous observance of neutral 
rights in this critical matter,” and ends with the follow- 


ing significant sentence: “Friendship itself prompts it 


(the United States Government) to say to the Imperial 
Government that repetition by the commanders of Ger- 
man naval vessels of acts in contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the United 
States, when they affect American citizens, as deliberately 
unfriendly.” 


Austria-Hungary.—The national successes against 
Russia have called forth great jubilation among the peo- 
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ple. The aged Emperor has again displayed before 

the world his deep religious spirit. 
Gratitude and Hope In the very moment when the news 

of the retaking of Lemberg was an- 
nounced to him, he instantly ordered the celebration of a 
solemn Mass of thanksgiving in St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 
He was represented at it by the heir apparent to the 
throne. After the Mass an ovation was given the Em- 
peror at his palace in Schénbrunn by almost the entire 
population of Vienna. In his speech the Mayor of 
Vienna, Dr. Weiskirchner, remarked that with the con- 
quest of Lemberg the Viennese soldiers had now made 
returns for the freeing of Vienna by Sobieski. Most 
impressive, however, was the mighty prayer sent up from 
that immense gathering by the many hundreds of thou- 
“God pre- 





sands of voices united in the one petition: 
serve, God defend our Emperor and King, Franz Joseph, 
and the Hapsburg dynasty!” An order is said to have 
been issued by the Austrian Minister of the Interior, 
according to which the 40,000 Galician fugitives in 
Vienna will return to their soil within the next three 
weeks. The Minister of Foreign Affairs likewise has 
issued an important declaration. He bids the Poles look 
hopefully into the future, since with victory the pos- 
sibilities of the national development of their people will 
be increased. Their sacrifices in means and blood, he 
said, will certainly receive the reward they deserve. 
Financial conditions of Austria may partly be judged 
from the fact that the savings deposits in Vienna alone, 
for the first half of the year 1915, were 139,000,000 
crowns, indicating an increase of eight per cent. If the 
immense contributions made to the war loans are taken 
into consideration, it is plain that Austria’s financial con- 
ditions are excellent beyond all expectation. 


France-——<A stirring appeal was recently made to the 
Catholic writers of France by René Bazin at the general 
convention of Christian Publicists, of which he had been 

chosen chairman. In his address, 
Rene Bazin’s Appeal published in L’Echo de Paris, he bids 

his fellow workers to labor together 
for a reunited France. “It is sufficient to have carried 
on even for a short time the French propaganda in neu- 
tral countries to understand the enormous harm which 
anti-religious politics have done to France, not only at 
home, as we know too well, but among foreign nations, 
and even among those that are not Catholics.” He there- 
fore calls upon his hearers to work together with firm- 
ness and generosity in erder to bring about “a great in- 
terior peace.” Frenchmen are no longer to be made un- 
happy by their fellow-Frenchman. “We will tell the 
young men returned from the front that such multitudes 
have not laid down their lives to give us a country 
weakened by endless strife and divided into oppressors 
and oppressed.’ Already he sees hopes of the coming 
of a better time. ‘All the world knows that the map of 
Europe will be redrawn after the war; why then do you 





_ and piety should be manifested openly. 








think that this interior map, this map of parties and 
programs will not be changed? It will be profoundly 
changed!” He therefore bids~the Christian writers of 
France not to cease insisting upon equity, good faith and 
justice, and to treat those who have hitherto been their 
adversaries as men from whom may be expected what 
they have not yet given. “How many of those who have 
spoken against their country have gone out to die for 
her? Great trials are likewise great cures. There were 
noble souls who did not comprehend before the war that 
we can help each other and love each other.” All little- 
ness is to be cast aside in these great times, while faith 
“T believe that 
the fear of being considered pious has done us great 
harm.” Hopefully he bids them to sow in sorrow to-day 
that they may reap in joy to-morrow. 


Great Britain.—On July 20 the Premier introduced 
in the House of Commons a new vote of credit of £150,- 
000,000 ($750,000,000). This is the second supplemen- 
tary vote and will bring the sum 
actually appropriated for war ex- 
penditures during the current fiscal 
year up to £650,000,000 ($3,250,000,000). The sums 
voted between August 5 and March 1 bring the total 
amount to £1,012,000,000 ($5,060,000,000), Mr. Asquith 
declared that during the 17 days of July the war ex- 
penditure amounted to £54,000,000 ($270,000,000), a 
daily cost of $16,000,000. He estimated that £100,000,- 
000 ($500,000,000) would pay for the war till the end 
of September, but he recommended a vote of £150,000,- 
The present vote of 


Vote of Credit, 
Discontent 


000 as a precautionary measure. 
credit empowers the Government to spend money in 
loans or grants to other States than those “falling within 
the category of dominions, protectorates or allied powers.” 
This is taken to mean that during the Parliamentary 
recess England may form new alliances, probably with 
some of the Balkan States. Commenting on this the 
Daily News says: 


There was one very significant phrase in Mr. Asquith’s speech. 
Referring to the war expenditures, he said it was possible that 
this amount would increase, and then he added that “advances to 
our allies might also grow as adhesions to our cause of those 
States which did not take part in the war in its early stages came 
forward.” It would not be wise to inquire too closely as to the 
nature of these developments, but certain facts are before 
us which seem to have a collective bearing on the future 
course of events. The return of M. Venizelos in Greece, 
though it has not yet become effective in a parliamentary 
sense, has changed the direction of the wind in the Balkans, 
and the strong action of Rumania in stopping the flow of 
munitions from Germany to Turkey is the most decisive 
evidence that there has yet been of the movement of opinion. 
Not less important is the frank declaration by M. Radoslavoff, 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister, of the terms on which his 
country is prepared to throw in its lot with the Allies. The 
disaffection of Bulgaria has throughout been the weak link 
in the Balkan chain. The concession of Macedonia, which 
Bulgaria demands, is a large draft to make on Serbia, but 
Serbia would have abundant recompense in the reunion of 
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the the 
and Dalmatia would involve. 


Serbian race, which ultimate dhanesibit of Bosnia 
the Government is heckled in the usual | 
On July 21 Asquith, pressed by Sir Wil- | 
liam Byles, Liberal, to restate the objects for which 
Britain was fighting, replied: “I stated these objects 
with as much definiteness as I am capable of at the be- | 
ginning of the war and at the Guildhall, and I am unable | 


to add anything to those statements.” 


Meantime 
British way. 


| 


The Clyde munition workers, too, have been causing | 


difficulty. Their annual holiday was shortened and on 


July 21 but ten per cent. of the men returned to work, 
and on July 22 less than fifty per cent. reported for 
duty, thus delaying operations. The people in general 


realize the gravity of the situation and plans are under 
way to hold meetings throughout the country on August 
4, the anniversary of England’s declaration of war, to 
pledge popular support to the war to the bitter end. 


Ireland.—The third lecture of Mr. J. L. Fawsitt, at 


the Gaelic League of Ireland Irish Industries Depot 
(624 Madison Avenue, New York City) furnishes sta- 
tistics worthy of record. In 1909 


manufactured goods sold by Ireland 
brought $110,502,680; in 1913, $141,- 
431,185, an increase in value of some $31,000,000 in five 
years. In 1909 the raw material exported was worth 
$23, in 1913, $22,555,520, a decline of $822,160. 
From 1909 to 1913 exclusive, the raw material imported 
was rated at $47,095,665; in 1913, at $55,844,235, show- 
ing an increase in value of $8,748,570. The linen indus- 
tries of Ireland employ 72,000 people: flax scutching, 
4,000; bleaching and dyeing, 6,000; embroidery, millen- 
ery, handkerchief and collar making, 35,000. The flax, 
cotton and linen yarns, cotton and linen goods exported 
1913 were valued follows: flax, $818,585; cot- 
ton yarn, $216,035; linen yarn, $8,663,455; cotton goods, 
$13,611,750; linen goods, $70,564,590. This takes no 
account of drapery, seoretarens goods, nor of unclassi- 
fied apparel and yarns. Ireland’s woolen trade employs 
some 60,000 people; in 1913, woolen exports were rated 
at $6,600,000, exclusive of the value of unclassified yarns. 


Some Industries 
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Trade in ropes, twines and jute goods was equally pros- 
perous, the exports fetching $4,193,540 in 1913. In this 
same year $3,000,000 worth of tobacco was exported, 
and $280,000 worth of snuff, pipes, etc. In 1913 too, the 
value of the steam vessels built and launched in Ireland 
was $16,000,000. Brewing, distilling and subsidiary in- 
dustries employ 14,000 people; and in 1913, exports in 
ale, beer, porter, whiskey and mineral waters were valued 
at $22,800,000. Bacon-curing employs 3,000 people and 
in the above mentioned year, the value of bacon and 
other pork products exported amounted to $23,374,000. 
Finally, the machinery exported in 1913 brought $4,138,- 
500. Ireland’s eight representative industries with their 
export values for 1913 are: Flax and linen, $93,874,- 

bacon-curing, $23,374,000; brewing and distilling, 





$22,800,000; steam vessels, $16,000,000; woolens and 
| hosiery, $6,600,000; jute, ropes, twines, etc., $4,193,540 ; 
santhinety (agricultural and textile), $4,138,500; tobac- 
cos, snuff, etc., $3,280,000; total amount received from 


the sale of these products $174,260,455. 


Mexico.—A recent report made by a United States 
army officer, who has just returned from Mexico after 
investigating food supplies there, confirms all that has 

been said hitherto about conditions 


Hopeless Conditions in that unhappy land. General 
Devol’s report is in part as follows: 


There is in nearly every part of Mexico destitution and con- 
stant misery. People outside the military factions subsist 
only by sufférance, and only when permitted to do so by 
the military leaders. It is evident that not fifty per cent. of 
a crop has been planted generally throughout Mexico. Con- 
tinual suffering obtains and is growing worse from day to 
The methods of exaction used by the leaders of all 
factions appear to be identical. All commercial supplies and 
industries are exploited for the benefit of the military. 
Owing to the political and physical conditions in Mexico, 
there appears to be no future for adequate relief, even if the 
American people would contribute for this purpose. This, 
however, they have only done to a very limited extent up to 
this date. 

I conferred with a number of railroad men, including two 
general managers and on down to section bosses. All of the 
railroads in Mexico are controlled by the different military 
factions. The engines are being retired one after another as 
they break down and robbed of spare parts to repair other 
locomotives. The passenger coaches and freight cars, owing 
to lack of repair, are steadily becoming unserviceable. The 
roadbeds are constantly interfered with owing to military 
operations and bridges destroyed. When repairs are made 
they are of the most temporary character. 

Conditions are undoubtedly most acute in ssctlons of the 
country that are constantly being occupied and reoccupied 
by contending forces. This applies in great force to Mexico 
City and the surrounding country to San Luis Potosi, the 
country in the vicinity of Saltillo, Monclova and Paredon. 
In El Paso it was stated that the State of Chihuahua was 
normal—no food supplies were needed. I, however, talked 
with a man right from the city of Chihuahua, and he stated 
that there would be a decided shortage of food in a very 
short time. 

There have bean large exports of food supplies to the 
United States and to Cuba—corn, beans and cattle. I was 
offered Mexican exported beans for sale by various dealers 
all the way from Arizona to the eastern part of Texas. One 
estimate of the amount of beans exported was 2,000 carloads. 
I obtained and have on file a definite list of the exportations 
of food supplies through Laredo and Eagle Pass since Janu- 
ary 1. 

There are still large quantities of food supplies assembled 
in various parts of Mexico and held by the military authori- 
ties and not permitted to reach the people. 

In the vicinity of Saltillo there is a large wheat crop vari- 
ously estimated at from one thousand to two thousand car- 
loads. There also is a thousand tons of corn opposite Del 
Rio, which was offered to me by the owner, 


day. 


There is nothing new in this report, but it serves to 
emphasize once more the “lofty patriotism’ of the con- 
tending chiefs. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Weismann and Some Fallacies as to Heredity 


HERE are probably no more facile fallacies and yet 
none more popular than those which concern what is 
called scientifically the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters or, popularly, the heredity of parental individual 
qualities. Physicians constantly hear. such remarks as 
“Doctor, I know that I have rheumatism, but then my 
father, or mother, as the case may be, suffered from 
rheumatism, and I suppose I inherit it”; or, “I think 
that I have indigestion, but my mother had a bad 
stomach and I suppose that I must just grin and bear it 
because I inherit it from her and nothing can be done.” 
Sometimes the physician has to soothe the dread and 
allay the exaggerated fears of a patient who is really 
sounc physically, but who has been suffering very se- 
verely in mind because some near relative, father or 
mother or brother or sister, has died of cancer and the 
patient has somehow become convinced that the disease 
is hereditary and therefore that she or he too must hear 
the fatal sentence, “you have cancer.” 

This inheritance of parental disease is supposed also 
to affect the moral sphere, and nothing is more common 
than the expression that “after all, poor fellow, he can 
not be expected to conquer his craving for alcoholic 
stimulants; his father had it before him, and it is 
hereditary, and that’s all there is about it.” There are 
other moral qualities, or rather immoral qualities, that 
are popularly supposed to be the subjects of inheritance 
in the same way. 

Now I may say at once that there is not the slightest 
evidence for the inheritance of any disease or of any 
craving. Defects are inherited but not diseases. Heart 
disease is not a subject of inheritance, nor is stomach 
trouble nor cancer, at least to any degree. to give the 
least grounds for certainty; rheumatism is not inherited, 
nor any of the other diseases that are usually placed 
in this category. Crossed eyes are inherited, so is early 
grayness of the hair, and insanity, because they repre- 
sent a defect in some underlying physical structure as 
yet unknown; but no one of the affections that are 
acquired during the course of life is transmitted to the 
offspring. We all know if a father has lost a finger his 
children are not born with that finger missing, but we 
fail to recognize the parity between this acquired defect 
and such acquired pathological affections as heart disease, 
indigestion, rheumatism and the like. The world was 
quite sure that tuberculosis at least was inherited, but 
now we know that it is acquired in the intimate rela- 
tions of family life and that it is doubtful whether even 
a predisposition to the disease is the subject of inheri- 
tance. Life insurance companies prefer to issue a policy 
to you even though your father and mother both died of 
tuberculosis, if you yourself are well up to weight, are not 





suffering from any lung affection and not living with 
people suffering from tuberculosis, rather than if you had 
no such family history and were under weight, or were 
living with the tubercular. 

This whole subject of the transmission of acquired 
characters has been very much discussed since the time 
when some twenty-five years ago Weismann, the German 
biologist, made his contributions to the subject. Up to 
that time there was much loose thinking and talking and 
writing among scientists, and above all among popular 
scientific writers, with regard to heredity, and it was 
always assumed that acquired characters could be trans- 
mitted. Weismann absolutely denied this, and it is 
curiously interesting to follow the career of this scientist 
who literally revolutionized modern biology in this 
regard. 

It is very striking that this overturning of scientific 
conclusions did not come from a man who had his eye 
glued to a microscope, or who was famous for the many 
observations that he had made, or for the immense 
amount of detailed knowledge with regard to biological 
subjects that he had acquired. On the contrary, Weis- 
mann’s power consisted in this, that he knew a few facts, 
but knew them well and thought deeply and thoroughly 
about them. For many years Weismann suffered from 
an eye trouble which interfered greatly with his micro- 
scopic work and with his reading, and it was during this 
time that he turned his attention to theoretical questions 
in biology and elaborated a number of principles that 
attracted wide attention. He owed much to his wife 
during this period. For twenty years she read a great 
deal to him: as he says himself, “she read aloud excel- 
lently and she not only took an interest in my theoretic 
and experimental work, but she also gave practical as- 
sistance in it.” In a recent number of Science, (June 25, 
1915) Professor Conklin, of Princeton University, told 
the story of Weismann’s life in rather interesting detail. 

Professor Conklin says that while Weismann’s own 
views on the subject of the transmission of acquired 
characters underwent certain changes in the course of his 
long life, the opinions of his opponents have undergone 
so much greater and important changes that it may be 
truly said that in the matter of the inheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired characters the greater portion 
of the scientific world has come to Weismann’s position. 
Professor Conklin concludes his estimate of him by say- 
ing that his life and work are a proof, “that clear think- 
ing is necessary in the advancement of science as well 
as fine technique.” Some of us are very much inclined 
to believe that thought is ever so much more important. 
In fact, the great trouble with science to-day is that 
thought is sadly lacking, and the significance of much 
of the current scientific work is eclipsed by the varieties 
of technic that now occupy so much attention, placing 
a mechanical obstacle between men and the obtaining 
of truth. Professor Conklin says further that ‘“Weis- 
mann has demonstrated to a more or less scornful world 
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the importance of brains as well as of hands and eyes in 
the discovery of truth. It has fallen to the lot of few 
men to do so much work of lasting value and to hav. 
so profound an influence on his day and generation as 
was true of August Weismann.” 

He himself continually looked upon his eye-affec- 
tion as a very serious handicap, and as almost inevitably 
making it impossible for him to do his life work with 
anything like the success that he hoped to have. As a 
matter of fact it is very probable that his eye trouble 
by turning him to deep thinking about the problems of 
biology kept him from getting lost in the mazes of multi- 
plex detail, where “the forest can not be seen for the 
Weis- 
mann himself closes his essays, On Life and Death, with 
these striking words which may well help in the under- 
standing of his life and work: “After all it is the quest 
after perfect truth, not its possession that falls to our lot, 


leaves,’ thus ensuring him a distinguished career. 


that gladdens us, fills up the measure of the life, nay, 
hallows it.” 

While Weismann held tenaciously to a mechanistic 
conception of nature, Professor Conklin calls attention 
to the fact that the great German biologist believed that 
extreme mechanism was consistent with extreme teleo- 
logy. That is, it is perfectly possible that all things 
should be linked together in a wonderful succession of 
cause and effect, all chance eliminated, but everything 
acting according to a great purpose and a great plan 
that had foreseen every minutest detail. Weismann’s 
own words on this subject are extremely interesting an 1 
emphatic and above all deserve to be recalled for the 
sake of those who think that mechanistic science is neces- 
sarily He “The complete 
mechanism conceivable is likewise the most complete 
teleology conceivable. With this conception vanish all 
apprehensions that the new views of evolution would 
cause man to lose the best that he possesses—morality 
and purely human culture.” Weismann was indeed one 
of the deeper thinkers who made teleology fashionable 
again in modern time, especially among the rising gen- 


materialistic. said, most 


eration of biologists. 
James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Peace by Constitution 


E look back through eleven months of carnage and 

ruin. We turn again to the pleas offered by war- 
ring governments for their justification. One fact comes 
out in strong relief. It is not new of its kind. Rather 
it is as old and continuous as history. But it is startling 
just now against the background of the new social 
structure. We refer to the power of a single will or the 
will of a few over the life—the life and death—of 
millions. It has been impressed upon us, all the way 
from boyhood that we are living in an age when the 
mind of the really consulted, when the 
voice of the citizen, the vor populi, has become prac- 


citizen is 


tically the one main factor that determines great move- 





ments in society. And we are referred to the growth 
of popular representation and of government according 
to constitution as final evidence. Constitutions, as we 
now use the word, have been on trial for a century and 
a quarter. They were put on trial at the start. Being 
on trial as charters of popular privilege and representa- 
tion, they were very naturally weighted with a handicap 
as a security against experimentation with an untried 
force at the time of a crisis. One constitution copied 
another, just varying the terms of the handicap. And 
so it has come to pass that the vo. populi has been ex- 
cluded from effectual expression precisely in the time 
of the crisis. Experience in the value of constitutions 
has wrought no change in this, so that to-day peoples 
are supposed to have abdicated, by the constitutions they 
have accepted, all privilege and responsibility in regard 
to the most serious things that can affect the common 
welfare. 

Let us put all this concretely and briefly in the state- 
ment of the universally-known fact: Within one week, 
ending July and beginning August, 1914, the continent 
of Europe was set ablaze with war. The whole thing 
was managed secretly by a few individuals empowered 
to act as they did by constitution. Was it not said by 
wise ones in the beginning that the cause of this war 
would not be known for five years? And then these few 
individuals published books in various colors to impress 
upon us that they were, no one of them, responsible for 
the war. Read as you please in all their books of all 
the colors of the spectrum and you will learn every- 
where that it was always the other fellow who did it. 

Now, just so long as such power, the power of a 
forty-eight hour and of a twelve-hour ultimatum, is put 
into the hands of a few individuals responsible to no 
one, so long will there be great armaments and terrible 
wars. Treaties will not prevent them. A treaty may 
readily be counted a scrap of paper by the man who has 
a gun, who wants to fight, and who sees his way to vic- 
tory. Yet all this power and the privilege of using it 
secretly has been left in the hands of a few individuals 
by the constitutions of states. Herein have all constitu- 
tions failed to advance with the modifications which they 
have wrought in the actual working of the social or- 
ganism. They have left the terrible thing of war in 
irresponsible hands, just where it was one hundred and 
fifty years ago, one thousand years ago. They are sup- 
posed to be a check on despotic power. But they have 
left this despotic power absolutely free to act under the 
influence of any passion in those very things in which 
the exercise of that power can prove most disastrous. 
The present war is the evidence. Constitutions con- 
tained nothing to hinder it. Constitutions contained 
everything to make possible its most awful manifesta- 
tions. 

Hence the question: 
away that dread power by constitution? 


Would it be possible to take 
What, after 
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all, is a constitution? It is a charter of the people’s 
liberties. It is primarily a limitation of despotic power. 
Could that limitation be so extended as to take away 
from a few individuals the power of driving the people 
into armed, aggressive war? There is no assignable 
reason in the true nature of the case why that limitation 
cannot be affected by constitution. But what about 
defense? It does not need any consideration. Where 
there is no armed attack there is no need for defense. 
Take away from a few individuals the power of armed 
aggression and, in all their whims and piques and 
envies and pleas of honor and what-not, they will be 
powerless to order the people out to war. Is it not 
strange that in the present social conditions, when com- 
monwealths are closer to one another than towns were 
a hundred years ago, is it not strange that hundreds of 
millions of intelligent human beings should be dictated 
to on the subject of their national honor according to 
the secret disagreements of a few individuals, and be 
ordered to go out and try to destroy one another? 

Treaties, Hague Conferences, World Police, do not 
reach the real difficulty. They can not reach it. They 
can not even be aimed at it. But what could a consti- 
tution do? Without going into constructive details, the 
main point is this: The power of armed aggression 
could by constitution be taken out of the hands of one 
man or of a few men acting secretly, and be placed by 
constitution in the hands of the whole people. By con- 
stitution it could be readily made impossible for one 
man or a few men to wind up a secret dispute by plung- 
ing a nation into war under the plea that the war is 
necessary to maintain the honor of the whole people. 

As a fact it may always be questioned whether the 
honor which is said to call for an aggressive war is the 
honor of the whole people or the honor of a few stub- 
born heads in secret dispute. Of course it is always 
advertised as the honor of the people. But has it ever 
occurred to any one that the people who can exercise 
the franchise and send representatives to parliament 
may perhaps have some ideas themselves about honor 
and be able to form some estimate of the consideration 
that is due to them? Taking into account, then, that the 
people must be able, collectively, to use the same dis- 
crimination which they exhibit daily in their individual 
judgments, what inconsistency could there be in their 
demanding the privilege of deciding whether they should 
wage an aggressive war for their own honor with their 
own money and their own lives? Wutt1am PorLanp. 


The Young Man and Geology* 


ERHAPS some still continue to regard geology, not as 

a science, but as a term indicative of the state of mind 

of those who hold speculative and fanciful ideas regarding 
the origin and constitution of the earth. It is true that 





*The thirty-seventh of a series of vocational articles. 


| in the past, smoking-room philosophers have found, or 
thought they found, in geology arguments in favor of 
| many fantastic theories, especially those derogatory to 
| religion. As a matter of fact, the working geologists of 
| to-day are getting farther and farther away from the 
speculative idea of geology and have come to deal chiefly 
with facts. They may use theories, but, in general, only 
to correlate their facts. 

Some of the text books define geology as a history of 
the earth and its inhabitants ; chiefly a prehistoric history, 
if one may so express it. This is surely a broad defini- 





tion. Let us now define the present status of practical 
geology. Geology studies the occurrence in nature of 


mineral products of all kinds. It attempts to indicate 
the most probable zones of occurrences of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and other metalliferous products, the form 
and condition of such deposits and the proper work to 
inaugurate in order to test their value and to exploit them. 
Most of the big mining companies now employ mining 
geologists. These study the form and character of the 
deposits and outline efficient methods of mining them. 
They also plan the development of new mining ground, 
make estimates of values of mining property where pur- 
chase is contemplated, etc. Some years ago a mining 
man in Montana told the writer that his company had 
lost a million dollars in two years, that might have been 
saved had they had the advice of a competent geologist. 
Their mine had paid forty-five million dollars from a 
body of “secondarily enriched” ore. They spent a mil- 
lion dollars trying to find a similar “enriched” body far 
below the first. Geology has long ago demonstrated that 
the condition which they expected to find never occurs. 

Geology has to do with the occurrence of coal and the 
valuation of coal land. Careful geological study may 
demonstrate that valuable coal deposits underlie the sur- 
face, even where no outcrop is visible for some miles. 

Another field of geological study is that of oil. The 
head of a large oil corporation in Mexico told the writer 
that his company spent five million dollars in preliminary 
investigations of an oil field, which might have been 
saved had they had a first-class geologist to direct opera- 
tions in the beginning. They at last established a 
geological corps of about a dozen men, headed by a chief 
geologist, who was made general manager, at a salary 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Most of the States have geological surveys and the 
Federal Government geological survey has a corps of 
forty to fifty geologists. These make reports on 
mineral areas and classify the public lands, so that land 
valuable for coal, oil, phosphate, clays, building stone, 
metals or other minerals may not be sold by Uncle Sam 
for a mere fraction of what they are actually worth. 
These geologists also study underground water condi- 
tions as a preliminary to irrigation projects, etc. 

As the years go by the application of geology to 
various practical undertakings greatly increases. In 











illustration of this, the writer may be pardoned for re- 
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ferring to some of the studies which he has been called 
upon to make in connection with engineering projects. 
Chief among these are: a study of the slides and of the 
other geological conditions bearing on the construction 
of the Panama Canal; a study of the earthquake con- 
ditions in south central Panama, for the Panamanian 
Government ; a study of the physiography of the Panama- 
Costa Rica boundary region for the Panama-Costa Rica 
Boundary Commission; a study of the cause of gas 
emanations in the sub-lake tunnels of the Detroit city 
water department; and a preliminary study of the sur- 
face subsidence in the anthracite coal region. To the 
average man such practical problems as these seem very 
far from the field which he thinks geology occupies. Yet 
brief reflection should cause him to realize that after all 
most civil engineering work has to do largely with 
geological materials. Tunnels and sewer systems and water 
works are not much more than a shifting of nature’s 
materials in an orderly way. Even a fire-proof building, 
from its copper cornices, its lead and nickle plumbing and 
fixtures, its concrete flooring, to the rock or other 
foundation on which it stands, bears a large relation to 
geology. It is coming to be realized more and more that 
the civil engineer should have some elementary training 
in geology. 

We now come to consider the training necessary for a 
geologist. During his undergraduate years he should 
get good courses in chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
biology and elementary mineralogy and geology. His 
training in English should be good and he needs a read- 
ing knowledge of French and German. Latin, Greek and 
philosophy would be extremely valuable and he should 
have some work in economics and history. His under- 
graduate work can all be done to good advantage in a 
small college, even though the work offered in geology 
be very meager. 

After such a preparation he should pass at least two 
years specializing in a university that has a strong de- 
partment of geology, where he will get summer training 
in practical field methods, to supplement his work in class- 
room and laboratory. Such field work cam usually be 
obtained with a field party of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, or with a State or private survey, at a small 
salary. The average university training in geology must 
usually be amplified by several years of actual field work 
before the student can qualify as a really competent 
geologist. If the young man becomes a candidate for 
a position with the United States Geological Survey he 
must pass a very stiff Civil Service examination, and if 
successful he may expect an appointment at from $1,000 
to $1,600 per year, depending on his training, etc. After 
fifteen or twenty years of service he may work up to some 
of the higher salaried positions which pay between 
$4,000 and $5,000 per year and field expenses. 

The Catholic colleges have largely neglected geology, 
probably because of lack of funds and equipment. The 
world’s greatest geological laboratory and geological 











library, the National Museum and the library of the 
United States Geological Survey, stand idle to the stu- 
dents of the Catholic University, even though at their very 
door, because some generous soul does not know the 
great good that would flow from endowing a chair of 
geology at that institution. Let us hope that the day is 
not far distant when a geological department will be 
added to the teaching staff of the Catholic University 
that will consider not only the needs of the young men, 
especially the engineering students, of that splendid in- 
stitution, but will also offer courses in physiography and 
physical geography to the teaching Sisters and teachers 
from various parts of the country who come for special 
work in the summer school. 
Donatp F. MacDona pn, LL.D. 


What Was Rationalism? 


HERE are a number of minor fictions, mere points of 
punctilio and fashion, which encumber the frank discussion 
of philosophy and literature. A paper might, on its literary 
side, do a great deal of good in clearing away the little un- 
necessary lies. In its more strenuous departments it should 
contend against large constructive lies, lies necessary to 
those who tell them. The man with the “Brain” who or- 
ganizes labor, the firm but conciliatory statesman, the man 
who is an “Authority” on death or marriage, these men could 
not do a day’s work without telling lies. But the minor 
fictions—these need the stiffness taken out of them! I tried 
to take the stiffness out of one of them in a review I wrote 
recently; in that case it was the notion that one must always 
avoid, or, more frequently, conceal, the act of criticising a 
book written by a friend. Would it not be simpler to say, 
naturally, “Well, it is likely enough that the sort of man I 
like would write the sort of book I like: but these are my 
serious reasons for liking it’? Nay, I think a little more 
casual candor would improve the chances even of the snob- 
bish party press. Even the official journalists would serve 
their masters better if they dropped the needless details of 
fiction, retaining only the large, majestic, essential lies. It 
surely is not necessary for them to say that every speech 
of their favorite politician is one of his best and that the 
speech of their particular béte noir in politics is one of his 
worst; nor is it necessary to state that the former always 
sits down flushed with victory and the latter, pale and queru- 
lous from defeat. A man avowedly writing a romance would 
be more realistic. 

Now, there are two more of these stiff pieces of literary 
etiquette which I think have become a hypocritical nuisance, 
and I propose to violate them in this article. One of them is 
the high and mighty business about “never answering criti- 
cisms”; the other is the tradition that, if you do answer 
criticisms, you must never own yourself wrong. I will take 
the case of my little book on Victorian literature. It was 
subjected by many people to two criticisms, one small, the 
other large; one mainly true, the other, I think, largely false. 
To take the small one first, it has been brought to my notice 
by a critic who wrote to point out that the saying about 
woman being civilized by man is uttered by Sir Austen and 
not Meredith in his own person. Now, if I thought a sort 
of thin-skinned obstinacy a part of my dignity, I could 
answer that there are utterances put into the mouths of 
characters which nevertheless clearly come from the author, 
and there would be the jolly old bottomless argument about 
the story and the moral; and I could have a high old time 
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with the “Soliloquy” and “The Greek Chorus” and the “Man” 
Shakespere, and all the rest of it. I think it far simpler to 
say that, on reflection, I think this critic, a cleric, is right; 
and that, though Meredith did take the view I described, the 
passage I quoted did not prove it. On the same principle, 
which surely makes the intercourse of gentlemen of letters 
somewhat easier, I should agree with part if not the whole 
of the larger criticism offered by my second critic: that con- 
cerned with the central citadel which I called Victorian 
rationalism or the Victorian compromise. When my critic 
suggests that I did not sufficiently define this central Vic- 
torian thing, I think he is right. When he suggests that it 
was not there, or did not play the part I give it, I think he is 
wrong. I think heartily he is wrong, and I care nothing for 
anything except which of us is right. When he suggests that it 
was not there, or did not play the part I give it, 1 give him and 
the others free leave to say that I am putting into this paper 
a chapter 1 forgot to put into my book. Indeed, to be candid 
once more, I am. 

I may begin by saying that I do not mean by Rationalism, 
“the application of reason to phenomena and the acceptance of 
its verdicts.” I mean it about as much as I mean by Socialism 
the art of being sociable. Socialists are far from sociable; but 
they exist. Rationalists were far from rational; but they once 
existed. The result of applying reason to phenomena is to dis- 
cover that they are merely phenomenal; and if that is being a 
rationalist, I am a rationalist. The rational way of accepting a 
verdict is to accept it as a decision about certain special 
phenomena. He would be far from rational, for instance, who 
should read the verdict “Not Guilty” as meaning “without sin.” 

What Rationalism really was, and, in some corners, still is, is 
substantially this: it was a premature synthesis. It was not 
the opening of the house of reason, but the impatient closing of 
it. It did not open the human head like a new hotel. It shut 
the human head like a packed bag. I call it the “Victorian 
Compromise” because it put in the bag as many of the old 
relics and reverences as it. could. I call it the “Victorian 
Rationalism” because it was guided in its selection by a very 
clear but very crude theory. In other words, it planned out 
the packing scientifically, but it never asked whether the bag 
was big enough. The result on which I wish specially to insist 
was this: that this false finality of the reason has behind it a 
prolonged and increasing torture to the instincts. That is what 
I mean when I say that Dickens rebelled against it ignorantly 
and by the light of nature. That was why the war against it 
was a war of poets, sometimes as irrational as a war of animals. 
Ever since Rationalism became the rule, the mysterious. thing 
called human nature has scratched like a cat in a cupboard. 

I think the only way I can convey my conviction is by a string 
of examples. Deepest of all the examples, of course, was that 
loss of the sense of design of Providence, more admitted than 
expressed, that went with Rationalism in its narrower sense. I 
am not talking about the truth or falsehood of theism, but only 
about this sense of abnormality and emptiness that went with 
its loss. The Victorian Rationalists were always adopting a 
compromise because it was comfortable, and keeping it on 
though it was more and more uncomfortable. The secular at- 
titude was the strongest case of this. The Rationalists found 
that what they had dropped was not merely some pedantic defi- 
nition called a “personal God,” but was the whole of that sense 
that a man’s life means something, that it is acted before a 
witness and brought to a test, which is the first and most natural 
thought in the man’s mind. Secularly considered, there did not, 
as Dent Pitman said, seem to be any story in it. I repeat that 
I am only speaking of the psychological fact of a strain. The 
Atheist had to remind himself that he was an Atheist more 
often, and that is saying a good deal, than the Christian that he 
was a Christian. The current of the blood ran the contrary 








way. The quick-witted Atheist was always saying “Thank 
God!!”, the slow-witted Atheist talked about the “purposes” of 
Nature. I have never questioned that the Atheist is heroic; he 
is heroic because he is ascetic. He can never be wholly human. 
He has lopped off a limb. 

But take another and easier case, which I will call the case 
of Beggars. This is where the Manchester School comes in. 
I agree with one of my critics who suggested that reason itself 
refuted the Manchester School; I should add that reason itself 
refuted Rationalism. For me the point is that a definite his- 
torical sect, appealing to reason, put an appalling strain on the 
civilized emotions. It was supposed to be “proved” in some 
way that the only lawful way of being philanthropic was to let 
a man starve in Houndsditch because there was a joo for him 
in Hull! It was a compromise; for even the miserable Malthus 
dared not denounce all charity, but said alms should be given 
very “sparingly.” But it was a Rationalist compromise because 
it went against the instincts in the name of an indirect piece 
of demonstration. And it was a cruel compromise, not only 
to the poor man who could not get a penny, but to the rich man 
who could not give one. The good Victorian walked the street 
in a torture of embarrassment, ashamed of giving money and 
ashamed of not giving it. 

Third Case: the Case of Soldiers. Here again it was sup- 
posed to have been proved that military glory was a gory super- 
stition, that peace achieved by commerce was a nobler thing; 
and here again the Victorian mind could not keep it up, except 
as a kind of compromise. Thackeray was a very typical 
Victorian, and he wrote a ballad called “The Chronicle of the 
Drum.” It is followed by an epilogue that seems meant as an 
antidote. In this he says that war is very despicable really, 
and soldiers only know the “art of cutting throats.” But the 
note is false, the strain is evident: the strain of the Christian 
telling himself he is a Quaker. For no one who really despised 
war could have written the “Chronicle of the Drum” at all. 

The Case of Ghosts; of fairies and similar things. In every 
Victorian home there was a kind of permanent crisis of con- 
cealment about the existence of the supernatural. Every one 
had to pretend to believe in Santa Claus, because no one could 
simply say that he believed, or disbelieved, in St. Nicholas. And 
the strange result has been that the old Rational mind has 
narrowed and hardened, while the more modern mystical mind 
has freed itself. Every respectable nurse tells every respectable 
baby that there are “no such things as ghosts.” And all the time 
the most subtle and advanced intellects, from Mr. Henry James 
to Mr. Algernon Blackwood, are always writing that there are. 

Lastly, I touch later and more perilous ground; but I think 
the suffragettes are the last orgy of Rationalism. A man 
honestly admiring them feels a pain in the head; he is fighting 
with Nature. He has to tell himself again and again that his 
aged mother carried under a policeman’s arm is a citizen; that 
sex has nothing to do with it; that ridicule proves nothing; that 
self-sacrifice proves much. But all the time his subconsciousness 
goes on repeating like a refrain, “I don’t like my mother under 
a policeman’s arm; I don’t like it——-I don’t——I don’t——I 
don’t.” That is what I mean by Rationalism, that hasty and 
false simplification of the findings of reason, from which our 
time awoke as from a daydream, only to find that the poor man 
had a hole in his stomach and the rich man a hole in his head. 
The Rationalist was pursued by enemies, blind but strong, the 
most terrible enemies a man has—the things he has forgotten. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The Dutch Embassy at the Vatican 


SHORT time since the bill for reestablishing the Dutch 
embassy at the Vatican was passed in the Second Chamber 
by a vote of eighty-two in a nearly full House of ninety-two 
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members present. From the moment of its introduction by the 
Administration the bill in spite of prevailing critical conditions, 
met with considerable oppesition, but its success was never in 
doubt. By way of protest, a few irreconcilables among the 
orthodox Protestants called meetings in some of the larger 
cities and here and there dissenting voices were raised among 
the socialist and democratic parties. On the other hand the 
leading lights in the liberal and anti-clerical press, far from 
harping in their accustomed way on “papal aggression,” in this 
instance openly advocated the bill on the plea that it was a 
patriotic measure. Considering the question involved, namely, 
official recognition of the Pope’s influence on the well-being of 
States and nations, and that too, in a country dominated for 
upwards of three centuries by the most pronounced no popery 
traditions, the debate, as might have been expected, turned out 
to be of more than common importance. Its keynote was the 
interest of the country in the cessation of the present warfare 
and the hastening of a lasting peace. To accentuate this point 
the Catholic members in concert refrained from taking part in 
the discussion. The speakers of various shades of political and 
religious beliefs without exception declared themselves in favor 
of the measure by reason of their desire for peace and all that 
was likely to make for it. But most of those supporting the 
bill denied that their votes implied any recognition on their part 
of the Pope’s supposed spiritual character and jurisdiction. 
What, however, these fencers for popularity lacked in con- 
sistency and courage was amply compensated for by clear and 
concise utterances on the subject by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Cort Van Linden and by Mr. Loudon, Secretary of the Interior. 
The former declared that neither the interests of the Roman 
Church nor those of the Dutch Catholics had anything to do 
with the introduction of the bill which was prompted solely by 
national interests. The longed-for peace, he held, not only 
would end this fearful war, but also usher in a new order of 
things. The final settlement was likely to involve the future 
status of the kingdom and its vast colonies. Therefore, as well 
as having made ready for war, the country should likewise pre- 
pare for peace. With this object in view the Government had 
taken the initiative by sending a special envoy to Rome and 
felt prepared to assume all responsibility in the premises. The 
Secretary of the Interior was no less outspoken and emphatic 
in his address. He pointed out that while The Netherlands was 
but a small country, commanding a limited influence in the 
international concert, the Pope on the other hand ranked fore- 
most among the great world powers. Many among them might 
not relish that statement, but realities were realities and had 
to be faced. Whether the embassy was to be only a temporary 
one or would be continued indefinitely thereafter did not matter 
for the present. Its true character lay in the fact which could 
not be disputed, that the Pope represented an international power 
of paramount importance. These and similar plain and pointed 
statements on the part of the two leaders in the Cabinet were 
evidently called forth in reply to objections and misconceptions 
brought out during the debate. That the anti-papal feelings of 
members of the House were roused was made clear by the 
question whether the Premier would regard a negative vote 
on this bill as a lack of confidence in the Government. To this 
the latter squarely replied, he would. At the conclusion of the 
debate Dr. Nolens, leader of the Catholic division briefly stated 
that whatever might be the intent of the Government as to the 
duration of the embassy the Catholic members would stand by 
their official program for a permanent Dutch representative 
with the Holy See. The ten votes against the bill were cast by 
four Socialists. one Freisinniger and five Union-Liberals. 

The bill thereupon passed on to the Upper House, where it 
met with sentiments of general approval. Thus, driven on by 
force of international complications, and as a 


an irresistible 


matter of self-preservation, Protestant Holland, after a lapse of 


AMERICA 








forty-four years will again be officially represented at the Court 
of the Head of Christendom. “Vio 


Felician the Simoniac 


HOUGH a commuting suburbanite Felician was both con- 
scientious and pious. Rather than miss the 7.57 train, 
for instance, and take instead the 8.06, he would often leave 
home without breakfast and even without bidding his 
cherished family good morning. For he had found by ex- 
perience that though those extra nine minutes would give 
him ample time not only for coffee and rolls but also for 
greeting his five little children and their mother, neverthe- 
less the 8.06 would not bring him to the office till 9.01 and 
consequently his employers would be robbed of several 
minutes of his valuable services. He did not feel the loss of 
breakfast, however, as much as would be supposed. For 
while his well-fed fellow-commuters buried their heads in 
the morning paper during the journey to town, the lean 
Felician would find in the perusal of some Latin ascetical or 
exegetical book so rich a banquet for his soul that he 
would completely forget his body’s hunger. By reading 
diligently while on the cars he had already finished the 
works of Czsarius of Heisterbach, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Ludolph of Saxony, Alvarez de Paz, and John Scaramelli, 
and was now absorbing the sixteenth volume of Cornelius 
a Lapide’s great commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 

It was reading that author’s reflections on the sin of 
Simon Magus that first brought Felician’s piety into con- 
flict with his conscientiousness, St. Luke narrates how that 
imperfectly-converted wizard, finding himself no longer able 
to work his spells, and beholding with astonishment the 
miracles wrought by the Twelve, ran to Simon Peter and 
offering him money exclaimed: “Give me also this power!” 
“Keep thy money to thyself, to perish with thee!” promptly 
answered the Apostle, adding to the rebuke some excellent 
advice about the wisdom of praying that the thought of his 
heart might be forgiven the sorcerer, for the gifts of God 
can not be bought with money. 

Then turning to the commentator Felician began to realize 
for the first time what a detestable crime simony is, noted 
with horror how severely Esau, Giesi and Jason were pun- 
ished for committing it, and how Simon Magus, because he 
tried to buy for a temporal advantage something which was 
spiritual, would perhaps have met the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira had he not contritely besought St. Peter to pray 
for him. Quaking with fear Felician then read the letter 
Urban II wrote on simony, what Leo IX said to the wicked 
French bishop and how grievously Henry II was tormented. 
He was moved to tears, however, by the noble answer that 
the abbot Hilarion, as holy Hieronimus bears witness, made 
the rich man who offered gold to recompense the saint for 
driving out a legion of demons. 

Worried and distressed by what a Lapide told him, 
Felician began forthwith a meticulous scrutiny of his con- 
science and ended by deciding that he himself had been re- 
peatedly guilty of simony. “My whole life long,” he ex- 
claimed with deep contrition, “I have been exchanging tem- 
poral advantages fer spiritual benefits. I was but a week 
old when in my name a liberal stole-fee was given the 
Father that baptized me, and during my early years my 
mother often rewarded me with lolly-pops for saying my 
prayers reverently. I still have the prize I won for knowing 
my catechism better than the other children did, and the 
silver watch the Mother Superior gave me for serving the 
convent Mass so faithfully. On my wedding day, too, I let 
the groomsman make the pastor a present; for years I have 
generously contributed to church collections of various 
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kinds, and I recall with particularly keen regret the gifts I 
have given mission priests just because I liked their sermons. 
How often, alas! have I been a party to flagrantly simon- 
iacal practices! I am a worse simoniac than Giesi or Simon 
Magus, for they offended but once. But for the future I am 
determined to avoid carefully the abominable vice of simony.” 

Felician kept his resolution. When the plate was passed 
at Mass he became wholly absorbed in his devotions, he 
would not allow his children to accept a material reward of 
any kind for being good and pious, and firmly refused to 
contribute toward a purse for his pastor’s golden jubilee cele- 
bration. But what grieved Felician most was the fact that 
in consistency he could no longer offer stipends for Masses, 
yet there were many intentions he wished to have remem- 
bered at the altar. So in great anguish of spirit he sought 
direction from his confessor, Father Cyril. Laying bare his 
soul, Felician told of all the scruples that had troubled him 
since reading a Lapide, mentioned the resolution he had 
taken and then begged tearfully for guidance, 

“Take heart, Felician,’ said -Father Cyril, after listening 
patiently to all his penitent had to tell. “You are not a 
simoniac. Don’t you remember what St. Paul says? “They who 
work in the holy place, eat the things that are in the holy 
place; and they that serve the altar, partake with the altar. 
So also the Lord ordained that they who preach the gospel 
should live by the gospel.’ The stipend you offer for having 
a Mass said is in no sense the ‘price’ of the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is merely your contribution toward the support of the 
priest. That he may feel no anxiety about to-morrow’s 
dinner, next winter’s coal or last June’s interest on the 
church debt, you make such spiritual ministrations as 
Masses, christenings, marriages, burials and sermons, oc- 
casions for offering the priest your share of his ‘tithes.’ 
That the Levites might devote themselves effectively and 
becomingly to the duties of their sacred calling God decreed, 
as you know, that the Hebrews should offer them every year 
a tenth part of the produce of the fields and herds. We read 
in the Book of Numbers: ‘I have given to the sons of Levi 
all the tithes of Israel for a possession, for the ministry 
wherewith they serve me in the tabernacle of the covenant.’ 
In medieval times the payment of tithes was enforced by the 
civil law and in this country to-day the voluntary offerings 
made by the faithful in return for the ministrations of the 
clergy are the equivalent of this ancient ecclesiastical tax. 
If your annual contributions to the Church do not amount 
to exactly a tenth of your income, Felician, don’t be dis- 
quieted, for ‘tithes,’ strictly speaking, are rarely asked or 
expected now. Never mind how much or how little others 
give, only try to do your share toward the maintenance of 
churches and clergy. 

“Just after hearing a good mission sermon, Felician, if you 
are moved to extraordinary generosity do not let the fear of 
falling into simony, lessen your offering. Remember how 
long the good Father had to pray and study and practise 
before he succeeded in preaching so well. I know a godly 
and eloquent priest whose aversion to simony is so strong 
that he will seldom accept a stipend for the spiritual exhorta- 
tions he gives a convent of Poor Clares. But if, as rarely 
happens, the literary, historical or philosophical learning that 
pervades the subject-matter of a conference exceeds the 
purely ascetic and spiritual part, he reluctantly allows the 
Lady Prioress to pay his traveling expenses home. ‘I am 
willing to take a trifling compensation,’ he would say, ‘for the 
strictly educational portion of my discourses, but far be it 
from me to receive any earthly reward for imparting ghostly 
counsel.’ 

“A pious convention, moreover, has permitted a larger stipend 
to be offered for a late High Mass than for an early low one. 





But if you recall, Felician, how long the priest fasts and how 
melodiously he sings in the former case, you will never be- 
grudge him a temporal guerdon for this extra labor and in- 
convenience. I think that without scruple you can stimulate 
little Mildred’s zeal in preparing for her First Communion by 
hinting darkly at the pretty dress she is to wear. Though to 
your knowledge the sacristan frequently rewards with 
presents of fruit and confectionery your son  Sebastian’s 
fidelity in getting up to serve the six o’clock Mass, do not 
accuse yourself of conniving at simony. And make no diffi- 
culty about contributing to your pastor’s jubilee fund. His 
fifty years of faithful service in the Lord’s vineyard richly 
deserve this recognition. The support of the clergy includes 
the cost of their legitimate and necessary recreation. So let 
your venerable shepherd make the ‘grand tour.’ 

“Man has a body as well as a soul, Felician. Like many 
holy ones you find very humiliating the necessity of using 
material things to express or symbolize joy, piety, gratitude 
or other emotions. The mortified monks Father Rodriguez 
tells about, went indeed to the refectory weeping. But they 
went withal, be it noted, and found in the refreshment they 
took strength to sing the divine praises better. They were 
not simoniacs, however, nor have you, Felician, been guilty 
of a single simoniacal practice. So go in peace, my son, and 
serve God joyfully.” Marvelously comforted by Father 
Cyril’s words, Felician then took the evening train for his 
suburban home and read five chapters of a Lapide on the 
way. WatterR DwicHt, s.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Criticism of Anglicans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I be permitted through your columns to offer a few 
thoughts which came to me upon reading a letter in your issue 
of July 17 by Jared S. Moore, Esq., under the caption, “A Pro- 
test”? Since I have enjoyed the great privilege of calling 
myself by the name of Catholic only for a short time, I flatter 
myself that I am able better to appreciate Mr. Moore’s feelings 
than perhaps some others; at the same time I have no desire 
and no intention of “penning a reply.” 

I wonder if it would not occur to Mr. Moore that an ex- 
position of the peculiarities, let us say, of Baptists, or of 
Moravians, when regarded from his High Anglican position, 
would be resented by members of these sects and that their 
grievance would be exactly that of Mr. Moore’s against Catho- 
lics. I am sure that Father Woods and thoughtful writers in 
the Church recognize only too thankfully the nobility of life, 
the self-sacrifice, and the sincerity of earnest High Anglicans, 
just as Mr. Moore would be quick to recognize (and I am sure 
I do not assume over much) the sincerity of earnest Moravians 
and Baptists. But from his point of view these sects are each 
self-contradictory, unintelligent and inadequate, and any criti- 
cism he makes is bound to be misinterpreted by their members, 
and its author charged with lack of appreciation for sincere 
conviction. How much more amazing to a Catholic—I speak 
with sadness that it must be so and with no wish to wound— 
are the vagaries of Anglicans, and how much more to an 
Anglican does Catholic criticism seem cruel. It is my profound 
conviction that nowhere outside the Catholic Church can Catho- 
lic beliefs or practices persist in all their fulness and strength. 
Moreover it is often pathetically ludicrous to read the interpreta- 
tions of our belief and practices which occasionally appear even 
in so well edited a paper as the (P. E.) American Catholic, to 
say nothing of the Living Church or the Churchman. As time 
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goes on I feel more and more how woefully disjointed, 
terribly askew and how greatly out of perspective are the most 
intelligent Anglican interpretations of the Faith, and it is truly 
marvelous to me to see how the various items of our Faith 
melt into a complete harmony and due proportion; the rough 
edges, as it were, are smoothed, the shallow places are deepened, 
the narrow borders are broadened and swim into the horizon 
of infinity, and all this takes place after a comparatively short 
experience in Catholicism. It is as if out of chaos had come 
order. And yet how proud (for that is the right word, I fear) 
in the possession of the Whole-Faith-Once-Delivered was I as 
Nor did I believe then that I lacked the—shall I 
Catholic devotion nor the totality of Catholic 


an Anglican! 
say—sanity of 
belief. 

If Mr. Moore will bear with us in our conviction and reflect 
how the expression of his own convictions must appear to others 
than High Anglicans, I fancy that he will in justice perceive that 
Father Woods is bound to seem somewhat ungracious and un- 
appreciative. It is in the nature of revealed religion that it can 
make no compromise with theories, whoever be the interpreters, 
and it is just this fact which renders impossible any real alliance 
between Anglicanism and Catholicism. For we know that how- 
ever manifold be the graces given to those outside the fold of 
Peter from the inexhaustible treasure-house of Divine Mercy, 
there is but one defender of Catholic Faith, and the defender 
does not seek as an ally its detractor. Rome can not permit 
Canterbury to aid in keeping the Faith which Canterbury repudi- 
ates. Only one Anglican “Defender of the Faith” was neces- 
sary to prove the wisdom of this intolerance. 


Princeton University. CORTLANDT VAN WINKLE. 


Clubs for Catholic Young Men 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for July 17 Mr. James F. McDermott imparts 
the welcome news that Boston has entered the lists in be- 
half of the “boys.” AMERICA optimistically heads the com- 
munications, which tells of Boston’s proposed central club 
house for Catholic young men, with the words “The First 
of Many.” My news will, I think, serve to strengthen this 
spirit of optimism, Detroit, like Boston, is soon to have a 
central club house for Catholic young men of the city. The 
Young Men's Order, an organization intended exclusively 
for Catholic young men, (the word young being made effective 
by an age limit), has been established in Detroit for years 
past, but lack of funds has hitherto necessitated the renting 
of inadequate quarters. But this will soon be remedied if 
present well-laid and promising plans materialize. If the 
present generous cooperation continues and increases, Detroit 
before long will have a suitable home for her Catholic young 
men, a home that will adequately satisfy their athletic and 
studious tastes and will be a power for good in this com- 
munity. Detroit is entering to-day, please God, upon a sur- 
prising era of prosperity, which is already being heralded 
with wonder across the country. How opportune, then, is 
this new provision for her Catholic youth! The Catholics 
of Detroit will no doubt be practical in their generosity and 
gratitude, for no project of more vital concern and enduring 
benefit to the community as a whole could be undertaken. 
The building should be made worthy of Detroit and worthy 
of Detroit’s Catholic young men. 

Foremost among the cooperators are the Rt. Rev. John 
S. Foley, D.D., Bishop of Detroit, Rev. Francis J. Van Ant- 
werp, LL.D., and Mr. A. J. Doughty. Subscriptions for the 
building are being made in the form of shares, at $10 per 
share, for it is the wish of the Young Men’s Order that the 
great middle-class Catholic population of Detroit should be 
largely responsible for the building. These shares of stock, 


how 














though they bring no financial returns, are surely of a most 
remunerative nature. It may be interesting to note here 
that the Young Men’s Order is not merely provincial in its 
aspirations, but intends eventually to establish councils far 
and wide; but an active and earnest cooperation on the part 
of others must be forthcoming if its efforts are to culminate 
in success. The Young Men’s Order is an important step in 
the furtherance of the cause of Catholic young men which 
AMERICA has championed. How long must we wait before 
a chain of Catholic young men’s clubs, with suitable club- 
house facilities, stretches across the land? The initial links 
are being fashioned in the forge of Catholic endeavor, and, 
if I may be suffered to continue the ambitious figure, AMERICA 
is the encouraging bellows. How long will it be before the 
chain binds the nation’s Catholic young men into a mighty 
power for God and country? Willing hands and generous 
hearts hold the answer. 

Detroit. ADOLESCENS. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I bring to your readers’ attention the fact that the Knights 
of Columbus of New York City are about to undertake a pro- 
ject similar to that of the Knights of Boston, as announced by 
James F. McDermott, in America for July 17? I refer to the 
erection of a headquarters building. It is intended that the 
building in New York City shall be not only a headquarters for 
the Knights of Columbus, but also so constructed and equipped 
as to enable the Knights to take up a work they have had in 
mind for some time, viz., to establish educational classes, both 


’ technical and vocational, and to provide gymnasium facilities for 


Catholic youths, so that the advantages offered by non-Catholic 
organizations may be had equally as well under Catholic auspices. 

Already some $70,000 have been raised by means of bazaars. 
But as such a building as is contemplated can not be erected and 
equipped under $500,000, it is intended to make an appeal to 
the general public next Fall to raise that amount. It is a large 
sum; but when it is remembered that a year or so ago 
$4,000,000 were raised in a few weeks for the building fund of 
the Y. M. C. A., surely the Knights of Columbus in New York 
City may confidently hope to raise $500,000 in a month or two 
for the erection of a building that will surpass any Y. M. C. A. 
building, and will provide facilities for the concentration and 
solidifying of Catholic activities in the city. 

His Eminence Cardinal Farley, in a letter to the Chairman 
of the Building Fund Committee, has heartily commended the 
project; and with the approbation and good wishes of his 
Eminence, the Knights in New York City feel certain the $500,- 
000 will be obtained next fall. Subscriptions will be requested 
from high and low, rich and poor, and an opportunity will thus 
be given to the Catholics of New York City to aid in the erec- 
tion and equipment of a building that will leave no excuse for 
Leo Paul McCloskeys, if any such there be in New York, to 
lament the want of a building where Catholic youth can find 
“physical relaxation” “sufficiently exciting for an ath- 
letic young fellow of twenty-five.” 


New York. JosepH FORRESTER. 


Catholic Boy Scouts 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for July 17, “R. W. O.” suggests that a “Cath- 
olic movement similar to the Boy Scouts” be set on foot, on 
the ground that such an organization “would appeal power- 
fully to the sadly-neglected boys of the small city, and would 
be an instrument for much good.” I think your correspond- 
ent is right in advocating Catholic Boy Scouts for the boys 
of small cities, yes, and for the children of the poor in larger 
cities, too; but there is an easier and more efficient way of 
working out his idea than the one proposed. 
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In this matter of Catholic Boy Scouts I can speak from 
some experience. When a Catholic settlement house in Chi- 
cago proposed to Mr. L. L. McDonald, Secretary of the 
Scouts in that city, the founding of a Catholic troop, he 
entered into the suggestion most heartily, and later showed 
himself personally and effectively interested in its welfare. 
The Scout management shows itself in every way most cour- 
teous to Catholic interests, and is even anxious to have 
Catholic troops everywhere organized under Catholic direc- 
tion, thus freeing itself from all suspicion of proselyting. 
And if the organization seems at present in danger of being 
monopolized by Protestants, I fear that this may be due to a 
certain want of “push” among ourselves. It may not be 
known to all of your readers that there is a Catholic Bureau 
for the extension of the Boy Scouts among Catholics, bearing 
the approval of no less distinguished a churchman than His 
Eminence Cardinal Farley. One of the conditions for mem- 
bership imposed by His Eminence is that each Scout be a 
member of the Holy Name Society or some similar parish 
organization. A further suggestion of the Scout management 
is that the local pastor be asked to appoint a chaplain for each 
troop. 

These facts should suffice to show us that it is not neces- 
sary to organize any new “Catholic movement similar to the 
Boy Scouts.” We can feel quite safe in using as an instru- 
ment for good the machinery of the present Boy Scout or- 
ganization, which is not only efficient, but is freely offered 
us for work among our boys. By all means let us make 
Catholic influence felt in this movement, lest through any 
apathy of ours it become a tool of proselyting and a menace 
to the faith of our boys. The Scout idea is a good one in 
itself and needs only the supernatural influence of our holy 
Church to be in truth effective for much good. If I may be 
permitted to add a hint for pastors who may be interested, 
I should suggest that an energetic young man of the parish 
(he must be at least twenty-one years of age) be sent to 
confer with the local Scout Commission. The young man 
will probably return an enthusiastic candidate for the position 
of Scout Master. 


Waupaca, Wis. C. M. B. 


A Plea for the Study of Dante 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among the “Communications” in AMERICA for June 12, I found 
an article entitled, “Is Dante Read?” which afforded both pleasure 
and encouragement. It is with the humble hope that what this 
“Communication” did for us, our little experience may do for 
some other timid Dante lover, that we venture to speak of our 
own study of the great poet. Five years ago we introduced 
Dante’s “Inferno” into our third academic course merely as an 
experiment, using the commentaries of Dr. Hettinger and W. W. 
Vernon. Our instruction was prefaced and supplemented by 
lectures kindly volunteered by one of the Fathers of St. Bene- 
dict’s College here in the city, who is himself an ardent admirer 
of Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” and was mainly instrumental in 
inducing us to undertake what we deemed a presumptuous 
enterprise. To our pleasure and surprise the class fell in love 
with the study; and not satisfied with reading the text and the 
commentaries, wrote an analysis of each canto, its characters and 
symbolism, into which they embodied some favorite quotations. 
This finished, the work seemed too precious to be left in the 
rough and it was decided to rewrite it neatly and bind it in good 
cloth-covered loose-leaf folios. Historic settings, consisting of 
persons, places and buildings referred to in the various cantos 
rendered the folios still more interesting and attractive. These 


pictures, were nearly all procured from the Perry Picture Com- 
The following year the same class took up 


pany at small cost. 








the “Purgatorio,” on the same plan, with the exception that 
the pictures in this volume consisted of a collection of Madonnas 
from the best artists, thus furnishing some knowledge of the 
various artists and their works as~far back as Dante’s own time. 
At the “Paradiso” we again hesitated owing to the warning of 
our commentators, backed as they seemed to be by those of the 
Poet himself. The enthusiasm of the class, however, left us 
no choice but to attempt the journey “to the stars.” This airy 
flight, though a little hazy at times proved equally interesting 
and at times even delightful. One point we find worthy of 
observation is that in the “Paradiso,” the interest and pleasure 
of the class increase perceptibly as they rise to the higher spheres, 
and the imagination seems most satisfied and most at home in 
the very highest circles. Yet, on second thought this can hardly 
be considered strange. For what Catholic child is not familiar 
with the loved company of the saints found here: Benedict, Fran- 
cis, Dominic, Bernard and the rest? It seems to have been the 
Poet’s intention that all who follow him to this loftiest sphere 
should feel at home, for in the beautiful prayer with which this 
last canto of the “Paradiso” begins, everything tends to reassure 
the fearful soul through confidence in Mary. 

Naturally, we give but a superficial study of this great classic. 
it would furnish material for research in history, philosophy, 
astronomy and other branches of study; but this was not our 
purpose. What it does is to emphasize the teachings of the 
catechism, and furnish the children with safe, impressive and 
enduring illustrations. This fact would seem a good argument 
for the study of Dante in our Catholic schools. What is more 
apt for pure and lofty flight than the unsullied mind and un- 
selfish heart of innocent youth? May it not be that we underrate 
the power and capability of the youthful heart to love and grasp 
the very best? Is there, after all, anything higher in the “Divine 
Comedy” than what we strive every day to teach in our catecheti- 
cal and religious instruction? For the first two years we con- 
fined our study to the “Inferno” and the “Purgatorio.” At 
present it has an established place in each year’s program. Three 
classes have already completed the entire journey, and although 
the copying and setting up of folios is not obligatory, we have 
but a single instance on record where a student failed to do it. 
And these folios form one of the most attractive exhibits of each 
scholastic year. 

Atchison. Sr. N., o.s. 
Socratic Salvation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Professor Irving Babbitt of Harvard recently contributed 
two papers to the Nation, in which he discussed, under the 
title “The Breakdown of Internationalism,” the root causes 
of the war. 

He finds the main cause to be the failure of “humanitarian- 
ism” as a theory of ethics. This theory received its birth, 
or rebirth, from the French Revolution, in which, he says, 


A new view of human nature was then wrought out and 
opposed to the traditional views, whether Christian or 
classical, a view that in spite of surface changes innumerable 
still exists. Its most salient feature is the attempt to min- 
imize the struggle between good and evil in the breast of the 
individual and transfer this struggle to society. Putting as 
it does prime emphasis on humanity and its future progress, 
the whole doctrine is properly known as humanitarianism. 
All forms of humanitarianism presuppose a_ naturalistic 
philosophy, the virtual denial of a special law for man as 
opposed to the law for phenomenal nature. Restraints that 
the past had imposed on the individual in the name of such 
a law are to be dismissed as mere “prejudice” or “convention” 
as contrary to “nature.” “Do you wish,” says Diderot, “to 
know in brief the tale of almost all our woe? There once 
existed a natural man; there has been introduced within 
this man an artificial man, and there has arisen in the cave 
a civil war that lasts throughout life.” . The peculiar 
mark of this modérn movement was from the start its 
enormous expansiveness. A man may, it is argued, indulge 
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his bent and unfold his originality to the utmost if only at 
the same time he sympathizes sufficiently with others in their 
passion for self expression. ; Sympathy, in other 
words, is to be put in the place of restraint, at the base of 
morals. 

This 
points out, 

Came to be known in the eighteenth century, in an almost 
technical sense as a “beautiful soul.” Not having to reform 
himself, the beautiful soul can devote himself entirely to re- 
forming society: and this he hopes to do, according to his 
temperament, rationalistic or emotional, either by improv- 
ing its machinery or by diffusing the spirit of brotherhood. 


“expansive” type of personality, Professor Babbitt 


way, the Professor recognizes 
down”—a most distinctly 


the 
gone 


the muckraker, by 
‘only the beautiful 
precious and happy thought! 

Now, according to the main notion of the French Revo- 
lution, a passion for brotherhood, an all-embracing sympathy 
coupled with a sufficiently shrewd perception of the utilities 
would take the place of the restraining virtues and firmly 
establish the earth as a place where the beautiful soul might 
expansively express itself without incommoding other beau- 
tiful souls also expansively expressing themselves, and upon 
this firm foundation would be built the “internationalism” of 
universal peace and brotherly love. 

The results are now before us. 

Contemplating the wreck, Professor Babbitt calls “humani- 
tarianism” the “great illusion.” It is necessary to recover 
the restraining virtues. Men, he says, “can not come together 
in a common sympathy but only in a common discipline.” 
He will have none of the modern “morality of expression” 
as contrasted with the “morality of repression,” if one may 
borrow the jargon of our young and beautiful souls of to- 
day, who edit “journals of opinion,” “periodicals of protest” 
and the like. Not at all. The cure of the world’s evils he 
finds in “humanism,” which is the opposite of “humanitari- 
anism.” “Humanism,” he says, “always implies faith in a 
special law for human nature as opposed to the natural 
law.” It would have men impose on their ordinary selves 
the yoke of this human law—and so become moderate and 
sensible and decent. 

Quite so. And on what is this “human law” to found itself? 
Hear the Professor: 

As to the best way of acquiring humanistic discipline 
under present circumstances we may still turn with profit to 
that permanent model of the critic and humanist, Socrates. 
Do not dream of an impossible return to the past, Socrates 
said in substance. Do not, on the other hand, become a 
votary of the god Whirl. Retain the disciplinary virtues, 
but put them on a positive and critical basis. Conduct thus 
founded is plainly higher than obedience to a mere set of 
traditional taboos.” 


In 


‘ 


soul 


“An’ there y’are, Hennessey!” one can hear Mr. Dooley 
say. Back to Socrates! Thus shall the world find salvation. 

It is true, as the Professor says, that “this putting of con- 
duct on a positive and critical basis is not an altogether easy 
task.” Greece failed to do it. But it must be either human- 
ism or religion, and on religion the Professor has nothing to 
offer. It is true that in quoting the late J. A. Cramb’s re- 
mark that the great achievement of the nineteenth century 
was the substitution of the spirit of Napoleon for the spirit 
of Christ, Professor Babbitt says: “In that case the prob- 
lem would seem to be to repudiate the spirit of Napoleon 
and recover the spirit of Christ.” But it appears that -it is 
the spirit of Socrates that we really need! For Christianity, 
it seems, has suffered a “humanitarian perversion” (whatever 
the Professor means by that!) and the choice is between 
“humanitarianism” and “humanism.” 

What curious ideas do come to the surface in times like 


these! 


| 
| 





3y the side of Professor Babbitt Miss Jane Addams | both in and out of Parliament, counted heavily against him. 


seems positively practical and Mr. Hamilton Holt a very 
Bismarck of welt-politik! ' 
York. 


New THomas F. WoopLock. 


Capital Punishment in Germany 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America, May 29, Dr. Austin O’Malley contributes a well- 
written article on “Murder and Sentimentality.” To an un- 
biased reader the perusal of this article will reveal the lax and 
indefensible application of law in dealing with first degree mur 
derers in this country. Undoubtedly a more rigid prosecution ot 
murderers would lower the amazing rate of murder in the 
United States, which was 4.65 per 100,000 of population, o1 
18,609 murders in the years 1901-1910. Dr. O’Malley, however, 
is in error when he states that Prussia and most other states oi 
the German Empire have no capital punishment. Such a state- 
ment must appear strange indeed to any one who is acquainted 
with the conditions of law in the German Empire. The fact is, 
Prussia, Saxony, and other states have capital punishment and 
employ a special official to carry out the execution by beheading. 
Following the stirring year of 1848, Prussia abolished capital 
punishment only to reintroduce it between 1850-1860. To my 
knowledge no voice has been raised either in the press or Parlia- 
ment advocating the abolition of capital punishment. Capital 
punishment in the cases defined by law is invariably applied by 
the German courts, which are independent of political influence 
and free from the emotionalism of the jury so often met with in 
this country. Germany justly boasts of a low rate of murder, 
0.70 per 100,000 population, or 4,257 homicides in the years 1901- 
1910. This is unquestionably due to the fact that it is almost 
impossible for murderers to escape from the hands of the 
efficient German police and the unrelenting prosecution of such 
criminals by the State. Capital punishment is and will remain 
the most effective deterrent of homicide, and the proposal of 
would-be reformers to abolish capital punishment, should be 
vigorously opposed and rejected as an abnormal outgrowth ot 
the steadily increasing American sentimentalism. 

Techny, III. Jos. F. EcKErt, s.v.p. 


Erroneous Impressions of Hilaire Belloc 


To the Editor of America: 

My attention was called, by one or two friends, to a note 
in your “Books and Authors” column of May 1, in which 
you quote some remarks of the Boston Evening Transcript’s 
London correspondent concerning Hilaire Belloc, and which 
escaped my attention at the time of its appearance. This 
gentleman, the correspondent, though an ambitious and able 
reporter of many literary matters, is not apt to be over 
accurate. I have often detected him in many misstatements. 
In this particular one which you quote, he conveys a false 
impression of Mr. Belloc’s reputation in England before the 
war. He gives the impression that Belloc was more or less 
unknown in England before the war brought him very 
prominently before the English public, so little known, in- 
deed, that he lived in almost abject poverty! Quite the con- 
rary is the case. I know of few fine literary talents that, under 
similar circumstances, have met with more appreciation in 
literary circles than Belloc’s. The best critics of England 
have paid homage to his great gifts. His name, naturally, 
has always been a clarion call in Catholic circles, as witness 
his great popularity at the various Catholic congresses, etc. 

The fact that much of his work lay along Catholic lines 
militated much against his general popularity, as is natural! 
in a country where the anti-Catholic feeling is as powerful 
as it is in England. Then, too, the two boycotts against him, 
that of the all-powerful Harmsworth press and that of the 
politicians, against whom Belloc waged so fine a campaign 
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Yet, in spite of these three really enormous obstacles, he 
had attained a position in England before August, 1914, that 
in a certain sense was quite unique among English writers. 

“A comparatively poor man”! says the Transcript’s cor- 
respondent. This is to so great an extent a personal ques- 
tion, that it is really an impertinence for anyone except Mr. 
Belloc himself to volunteer any information as to his earn- 
ings. Still the insinuation requires correction. Considering 
that Belloc has gallantly given so much of his labor to the 
propagation and defense of the religious and political creeds 
he professes, and that for nothing, he is, for a writer on seri- 
ous matters and for one who has never sold his talents for 
gold, as many of his contemporaries have done, distinctly 
well off; not as wealth goes among English politicians of 
the Front Benches and the Jews who pay them, but for a 
writer on scholarly matters in a country where intellectual 
ability carries little prestige, as I have said. He has his de- 
lightful house in Sussex, with its refectory, its great hall, its 
chapel with his “Massing” priest, and his bit of ground. 
Indeed, as he once said to me: “If I had a forest, I would 
be quite a fine Catholic squire!” ~All who really know the 
man admire and love him; admire his ability, the amazing 
energy of the man, his wide learning, his clear-cut thought 
and style, coupled with much charm and brilliant conversa- 
tion; and love him for his devotion to his ideals, his splendid 
militancy, his joviality and great generosity. 

Bay Shore, L. I. Lours H. Wetmore. 


“As to Shakespere’s Heroines” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is one thing to condemn Shakespere’s women; quite an- 
other to say that they are not generally as admirable or at- 
tractive as they might be. In his recent letter “E. R.” seems 
to forget that one may fully appreciate the essential goodness 
of heroines like Juliet, Cordelia and Desdemona, and never- 
theless call in question the sweetness, gentleness, loveable- 
ness and delicacy attributed by the original article to the 
majority of Shakespere’s women. For it was stated there 
that “nearly every play contains a heroine so good as to 
remain a symbol of all that is best in human nature, so 
charming as to be for all time a type of what is most attrac- 
tive in womanhood.” 

Now plainness, or coarseness, of speech and too great 
freedom of manner, which “E. R.” grudgingly recognizes in 
Shakespere’s women, are decidedly indelicate and unattrac- 
tive. Is it, then, “taking puritanical offence” to deny the 
ideal womanhood of Beatrice because of her shrewishness 
and the nature of her remarks in Act III, Scene 1? Does 
Helena “appeal to medieval chivalry” by pursuing Bertram 
with her unwelcome love? Does Olivia “touch our hearts 
where each one’s love is deepest and most sacred,” by her 
infatuation for Viola disguised as a young man? Can Isa- 
bella be ranked as one of Shakespere’s “gentle, tender 
heroines” in the face of her coarse, cruel denunciation of her 
brother’s perhaps natural weakness before the gallows? Is 
she precisely exalting or exalted in her rejection of her vir- 
gin’s veil for the robes of the Duchess? Do not Imogen, Julia, 
Rosalind, Viola, Portia, in donning male attire and passing for 
men, lose their “gentle, tender charm,” “girlish grace” and 
sweet loveliness? 

As “E. R.” insists, in all these characters the entire con- 
ception of the dramatist remains good, even admirable. But 
the womanly attractiveness is lost. The preservation of es- 
sential virtue demands the sacrifice of the handmaids’ nice- 
ness, modesty, reserve. The blame may be due to accident, 
circumstance or plot; but the fact remains that these women 
appear before us in a guise whose very success depends upon 
the absence of that feminine grace, sweetness and delicacy, 





which I at least would like to attribute to ideal womanhood. 
Since “E. R.” implies that St. Bernadine scarcely found the 
living Italian ladies all that he could wish, it is probable that 
their faithful portrayal by Shakespere in a “later, looser age” 
would hardly meet the Saint’S approval as symbolic of all 
that is best in womanhood. So Canon Sheehan may have 
been wrong in his conception of Italian ladies; but he was 
right in thinking the vast majority of Shakespere’s women 
far from types of highest and noblest womanhood. Shakes- 
pere wrote to interest and amuse, not to present exalted soul- 
stirring ideals. He shows us men and women as they are, 
rarely indeed as we should like them to be. I think, then, 
that the original article “As to Shakespere’s Heroines” was 
a trifle utopian, and that a detailed examination of all the 
plays will signally fail to bear out the assertion that “nearly 
every play contains a heroine so good as to remain a symbol 
of all that is best in human nature, so charming as to be for 
all time a type of what is most attractive in womanhood.” 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. B. A. L. 


English in Catholic Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA, in an editorial, “Making Ital- 
ian Methodists,” a Methodist charge is quoted, to wit: “They 
(the priests) are bending all their efforts to keep them 
(Italians) in ignorance and to segregate them from all in- 
fluences which would make them independent citizens. Here 
is the meaning of the parochial schools, and here is our 
greatest danger.” Now, while decrying the fallacy of such 
charges, I should like, apropos of this, to state one charge 
which has embarrassed me as a Catholic several times. A 
college teacher of Greek, one day, speaking of the immense 
foreign element in this country, complained that, in point of 
practical efficiency, the Italian and Polish Catholic schools 
were not doing justice to the children, because such schools 
allowed them to reach the higher grades without a knowl- 
edge of the English language, an essential to progress in the 
commercial world. It is true that a child entering a public 
school from such a school must necessarily be “put down” 
until he acquires English. In the public schools, all nation- 
alities begin the study of English in the “primer.” Let the na- 
tional language of the mother country be preserved to these 
people by all means; but our Catholic schools should pay 
special attention to this, as it seems, very plausible complaint 
of non-Catholics. 

Chicago. S. A. SmytTu. 


Federation’s Deficiencies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the current issue of AMERICA you justly characterize 
Catholic inaction in New York as a scandal, and you praise 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, whose annual 
convention is to be held at Toledo in August. In past years 
I have attended the Federation’s conventions, and to my re- 
gret have found it rather a name than a living organism. 
Federation may have headquarters, but it is never in touch 
with what are termed State, County or Diocesan Federations. 
At the annual conventions rosy and theatrical reports are 
read, but the initiated know that they do not represent any- 
thing achieved. In Manhattan, in New York State, Federa- 
tion is a name assumed and borne by a little group of indi- 
viduals, of a political past, present, or future. In Brooklyn it 
is something of a fact, but it is not supported by authorities. 
Elsewhere in New York State it is unknown. In Boston, 
under the leadership of the zealous and truly able Cardinal 
O’Connell, it is a living reality. The lessons of conditions in 
Mexico, Portugal and France seem to be ineffectual. 

Flushing, L. I. Francis A. Marcu. 
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A Youth and Law 


5 chins is the period of dreams; manhood the time 

Years ago the dreams were 
harmless enough; they came and went and left gentle 
sorrow, but not evil, in their wake. But that time has 
gone; the dreams have changed their nature and in many 


of disillusionment. 


a case they do not pass with the passing of youth; they 
abide and make life a wild thing, even as they are wild 
and untrained. A young man of two-and-twenty, a 
graduate of one of our universities, has dreamed his 
dream and as it unrolled itself in 


it down and dropped it in our mail-bag. 


his soul he wrote 
Part of the 
phantasy runs thuswise: 

To my mind liberty is man’s most precious heritage, to be de- 
fended at all 
free to live his life as he pleases, without let or 
That’s my judgment, and I intend to follow it. 


cost. There are entirely too many laws; man 


should be 


hindrance 


There is an air of finality about this which precludes 
argument. The youth is sure with the sureness of a boy: 
as a consequence logic is helpless, unless perchance it 
comes from the arm of the despised law administering 
justice as soon as “living life without let or hindrance’”’ 
Yet there is 
much to be said about the youth’s state of mind, so com- 


becomes a menace to the rights of others. 


mon in these days of debased philosophy, pragmatism, 
for instance, and a thousand other “isms” that scorn 
the existence of faculties and deride formal discipline, 
thus emancipating the soul—* a little rill from the great 
stream of life!”—not only from law, but from all notion 
of law. The young man is not to blame for his vagaries; 
he wrote in the spirit of the stupid Contrat Social, be- 
“a spirit of Whig- 
gery,” which keeps the heel in the air and cultivates op- 


cause he was trained in that spirit, 


position for its own sake. Ego contra is its motto, es- 


pecially when truth is in question. Quite naturally such 





upbringing, academic freedoms the “long-haired” call it, 
engenders a spirit of interior lawlessness which mistakes 
license for liberty and in Ruskin’s words calls that free- 
dom, “by which the luxurious mean license, and the 
reckless mean change; by which the rogue means rapine 
and the fool equality ; by which the proud mean anarchy 
and the malignant violence.” 

The lawless man denies his birthright. After all law 
is but a dictate of reason, in the one instance, of the 
Divine, in the other, of the human reason. Denial of law 
is denial of reason; more than that, it is the denial of 
rights and duties. Thus the lawless creature, is none 
other than the irrational animal, the beast driven by 
passion, a slave to sensuality. Boethius was right: ‘to be 
obedient to justice is the very height of liberty.” 

It is to be hoped that our youthful correspondent will 
soon emancipate himself from his university training and 
live to realize that life without law is impossible and 
undesirable. The next time he reads “Felix Holt” he 
should dwell on these words of the preacher : 

I apprehend that there is a law in music, disobedience where- 
unto would bring us in our singing to the level of shrieking 
maniacs or howling beasts: so that herein we are well instructed 
how true liberty can be nought but the transfer of obedience 
from the will of one man or of a few men to that which is the 
norm or rule of all men. 


There are life and salvation in those words, young man, 
take them to heart: forget your university philosophy ; it 
is damnable stuff. 


Hazarding a Heritage 


SWEET, low voice, an excellent thing in a woman, 
is wafted in from the Far West. “Don’t find so 
much fault,” it pleads, “with the suffragettes.” “Suf- 
fragettes’ has become an unwieldly by-word; it loses 
definiteness with repetition. There are suffragettes who 
assault bobbies, slash paintings, lead gallant assaults upon 
unoffending pillar-boxes, and seriously adopt the hooli- 
gan’s claim that the individual citizen has the right to 
declare war upon society and the State. With these per- 
sons, victims of minds, and possibly, of souls diseased, 
one does not “find fault.” It is not necessary: to normal 
folk they pronounce their own reprobation. One thing 
is certain: our western appellant is not this sort of suf- 
fragette. For she is not wordy; she is courteous; she has 
a sense of humor; and one can not visualize her atop of 
a soap-box on a street-corner, shriéking to amuse an un- 
washed rabble. ; 
But with the second sort of suffragette, with her who 
honestly thinks that the world’s redemption is to be 
wrought by votes for women, one may be angry and sin 
not. She does not stand hopelessly condemned ; her wits 
are merely a bit muddled; an honest rating now and then 
may help to straighten them. Nothing in the world was 
ever reformed by votes, or ever will be. The Kingdom 
of God is within you; so is reform. Precisely because it 
promotes personal reform, womanliness, as the Church 
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understands it, is a heritage that the world can not afford 
to put in hazard. The right of suffrage will add ab- 
solutely nothing either to woman’s real power, or to the 
sum of the world’s goodness; it may lessen each. 


Lifting the Standard 


T present a new movement is felt in the moving 
picture world. For some time past the lower type 
of theater has found it profitable to cater to the popular 
demand for motion plays; recently even the better class 
has been struggling with a sense of increasing helpless- 
ness against a growing competition. But hitherto the ex- 
clusive stage that cultivates acting as a fine art, has 
seemed secure. So much of the motion representation 
was crude, that it made little if any appeal to refined 
tastes. That feeling of security is now shaken. The 
writing of scenarios has vastly improved, difficulties of 
light and movement have been largely overcome, the old 
crudity is disappearing, and the obvious advantages of the 
photo play over the old drama are clamoring for recogni- 
tion. Nature’s background of inimitable beauty is thrust- 
ing aside, as but poor illusions even at their best, the 
painted trees and rivers and palaces of the shifting 
scenes; the unities of time and place are seen to be 
cramping limitations; and where formerly a hundred 
filled the wings and center of the old-time boards, ten 
thousand now move across the lake or valley of the 
newer art. 
It needs no clairvoyance to discern what must be the 
consequence, a consequence that is already taking shape. 


The very best of our actors and actresses are turning | 


their eyes from the crowded audiences before whom 
they once loved to play, and are now enacting their art 
before the seclusion of the camera. 
new names of national importance are transferred from 
the theater to the ranks of the moving pictures. Very 
large sums for short periods to be devoted to the pro- 


Almost every day | 
' and he will tell you. 


duction of films, have been offered to those who have | 


hitherto been connected exclusively with the drama; 
and contracts that run up into fabulous hundreds of 
thousands are publicly quoted as the price demanded and 
given to “stars” for engagements of several years dura- 
tion 

Many will welcome this new development, even while 
they recognize that it is not an unmixed good, for it is 
a movement upward and not downward. It must make 
for the uplift of the photo plays, a thing that has been 
sadly needed. If as a nation we must be moving picture 
mad, and the millions that daily crowd to such exhibitions 
would seem to be proof positive of such madness, we 


should rejoice that some amelioration of the situation is | 


now distinctly within sight. Unfortunately photo plays 


| grieve because vacation-time will not last forever. 


up to the present, even when they have not been immoral | 


or suggestive, have shown two marked tendencies., They 
have tended to run into vulgar buffoonery, or into ex- 
aggerated and enervating sentimentality. 


Loud laughs | 





or cheap tears have been the applause for which they 
were planned and played. With the influx of real art 
into the motion picture, the elevation of the standard 
would seem to be inevitable. If is to be hoped that the new 
performances will crowd out the old, and that they will 
not be made so high priced as to exclude the poor from 
their enjoyment; that so in the future the moving picture 
may become less of a demoralizing factor in our national 
life. 


Vacation Time 
HIS woman had evidently just returned from her 


vacation. She was sitting disconsolate among her 
baggage, and a passer-by overheard her complaining to 


her friend: “There now. It’s all over, and what was 
the use of it. I’m just the same now as if I had had no 
vacation.” 


It was ridiculous and lamentable both. She probably 
spoke the truth. Probably she had gotten no good out 
of her vacation. Vacation comes after work. People 
who do not work do not know what vacation is; vacation 
for them is not a pleasant thing, a welcome change, but 
the same old monotony. 

How many people there are like this woman it would 
be hard to say. Cook perhaps knows. But, no doubt, 
there are many who go groping for a vacation, with- 
out knowing clearly just what they are looking for. “It’s 
too hot in the city,” they say; “the people are all gone 
But others are flocking in; look at the crowded 
New York.” “But I want change 
How long is it, my tourist, 


away.” 
touring cars, “Seein 
of scene,”” comes the retort. 
since the last change? 

No; the heat, or the fashion, or craving for something 
new, these are not the solid reasons for a vacation. ‘*What 
Ask the one who knows, the busy man or woman, 
“T am tired and rest and a change 
Not from the 


is?” 
will do me good.” There is the reason. 
devil’s workshop of an idle mind comes the answer, but 
from charity’s first home in a man’s own soul. 

The dog-days! The doldrums! Say a word of praise 
for this blest mid-summer time. Week-enders, and sum- 
mer boarders we salute you. Bright summer sun, sweet 
breath of summer, health-laden breezes from the sea’s 
shore! It is the good god Pan, it is the dear mother 
Nature, piping to us, starting the lively blood, plumping 
the hollow cheek, or tanning its paleness, infusing new 
life into toil-worn frames. Some men find it hard to 
work and some men find it hard to rest; but rest and 
work is the happy change of life. Take each of these 
gifts of nature as she brings them to you, take them 
with both hands, and enjoy them fully. Vain is it to re- 
pine because your brain is fagged, still more vain to 
We 
do not work to rest, but we rest to work. Vacation 
is a great, good gift, both for the blessing it brings of 
gracious rest, and no less for that which it leaves, the 
added glee of labor. 
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Sowers of Discord 


se USTRIANS Here Threaten Harm to Arms 

Makers” is the conspicuous heading given by a 
New York daily paper to a despatch reprinted from the 
l.ondon Morning Post. The subheading reads: “With 
Germans and Hungarians Ready to Menace Manu- 
facturers.” This is as far as many may go in their read- 
ing, and an impression, false as it is dangerous, is likely 
to have been created. Another fagot has been added to 
augment the conflagration of national rancor and dis- 
sension which in certain quarters has been sedulously 
fostered since the beginning of the war. The despatch 
itself, with its hideous imputations against vast numbers 
of our fellow-citizens, can not for a moment be taken 
seriously. Yet it is reprinted seriously. Men who have 
proved their patriotism even to heroism in every crisis 
of their country are insolently held up to contempt and 
suspicion. 

We have quoted but one instance. Countless others 
of similar disregard for the feeling and the fair name 
of our own fellow-citizens might be cited. Millions on 
millions of highly respected and respectable Americans 
are flippantly insulted by careless journalists anxious to 
serve the interests of their respective papers. 


| 


All sense | 


aside and hatred is promoted among brothers in a neutral | 


land. The campaign of these fomenters of national 
hatred can be compared only with the efforts of those 
engaged in disseminating religious bigotry among the 
the various classes of our citizens. Both attempts are 
treasonable and detestable. There is usually not even the 
excuse of fanaticism, since there is often question of 
purely venal considerations alone. To cast reflections 
upon any class of American citizens, or upon the land of 


their fathers, because of actions of individuals, is utterly 


reprehensible. 


The sowing of national discord among | 


men equally devoted to the same flag, to the interests | 
it represents and the memories it evokes, has lost in many | 


minds all its odiousness. It is time that we cease accus- 
ing of disloyalty, or offending with brutally careless 
language those who may naturally differ from us in 


sentiment or opinion. 


Bagot and ‘‘Blackwoods’’ 


HERE is a man somewhere in Europe far from the 
firing line named Bagot. He is a Briton and a 
Catholic, too, at least so he says. He is interested in the 
war, but not to the extent of fighting; sutler-like he 
seeks a place of safety and sells his tawdry wares for 


be dear at a penny a yard. He deals in cheap gossip, the 


kind that black cooks and yellow scullions love, poor 
creatures of starved souls, who live below stairs, scent 
a scandal in every breath of air and rejoice in it as a 
whirling buzzard over carrion. 





Bagot’s tongue is on a pivot; it swings here and there 
and everywhere, like every gossip’s tongue. Of late he 
has been lashing the Vatican, and Blackwood’s is acting 
as a carrier of his drivel. 

It happens this way. A valiant man, a Briton, too, dis- 
covered that the Pope is the cause of the war. Briton- 
like he wrote a whole book to tell his secret. The book 
shall be unnamed. Why not? The Briton himself is 
so much ashamed of it that he denies it his name and 
signs it, “Vigilant.” 

Just here Blackwood’s comes in. Between the pages 
of the July issue is inserted a calumnious pamphlet which 
reads in part as follows: 


Tue REAL CAUSE OF THE WAR: 
ROME. 


STATEMENT OF CARDINAL MANNING, 1874: 






“There is one solution of the difficulty if England will not 
ow to the Pope—and that is the terrible scourge of a Con- 
inental War, a war that will exceed in horrors any of the 
vars of the first empire.” 


TESTIMONY BY A CATHOLIC: 


“The Clerical Press throughout Italy will be found bitterly 
hostile to Great Britain and as enthusiastically Pro-German. 
No accusations against Great Britain as having brought 
about the war, no charges of political dishonesty, hypocrisy 


of truth and patriotism, not to speak of charity, is laid and bad faith are too violent or too ridiculous to be uttered 


and insisted on by even the highest dignitaries of the Vatican 
—and by the Press which reflects their ideas and policy. I 
have as yet seen no Anti-British outbursts in German news- 
papers which have not been fully equalled and sometimes 
surpassed by that Press. The earnest and even feverish 
desire for the victory of Germany over England is far more 
marked than for her triumph over France and Russia.”— 
Article by Richard Bagot, The Fortnightly, May, 1915. 

“Italy has long known that the Vatican has been egging 
on the German Emperor to invade England, and has for years 
warned us of our peril.”—The Papal Conquest, by Dr. A. Robert- 
son, pp. 327-8. 


Tue Book SHows THAT: 
The subjugation and overthrow of Britain is Rome's chief 


ambition. 
Germany is Rome’s ally and agent for effecting the over- 


throw of Britain. 

Rome's secret agents in Great Britain have for years been 
doing, and are still doing all in their power to assist Ger- 
many, and ensure the success of a German invasion. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 
Blackwood’s may not be guilty of malice; the incident 
as far it touches the magazine is referred to its editor 
and the post-office inspector. But Bagot, the gossip, that 
is another story. 


Note the manner of man he is. Four years since he 


a consideration ; the price no one knows; the copy would | wrote a book called “My Italian Year’: in it occurs the 


following passage: 


When we are on the subject of atrocities, however, I think 
none can equal in grimness an episode which occurred, not 
in Lombardy indeed, but in the neighboring Venetian State, 


and this as late as 1705. In those days passion plays existed, 
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and one of these representations was usually given in con- 
nection with the celebration of the feast of Corpus Domini. 
It is recorded that on this occasion the procession of the 
Host was followed by a so-called “car of Purgatory,” in 
which, for the edification of the faithful, twenty living infants 
were thrown into the flames and burned to death. To any 
person who knows how deep, and even exaggerated, is the 
love of Italians for children, and how this passionate affec- 
tion is too often the ruin of the children themselves, such a 
horror as this would appear to be impossible. The fact, 
however, has been substantiated, and can only be regarded 
as another proof of how religion degenerated into supersti- 
tion may be responsible for the most barbarous crimes 
against humanity. 


Proof of these atrocious statements was forthwith de- 
manded of Mr. Bagot; nothing satisfactory was forth- 
coming, so the London Month took up the controversy, 
and through a friend discovered in Brentari, the pane- 
gyrist of Garibaldi, the real story, as follows: 


On the 11th of June, 1705, Corpus Christi Day, in the course 
of the procession, a huge car (carretone) belonging to the 
Confraternity (Scuola) of the Holy Ghost and representing 
the Four Last Things (i quattro Novissimi, i. e., Death, Judg- 
ment, Hell and Heaven), caught fire, and in consequence 
sixteen children lost their lives, and some others were in- 
jured. A ducal edict was issued to forbid the use of such 
cars (carretoni) in future. 


There it is, every bit of it, Bagot the gossip and Bagot’s 
gossip. True, two years after the publication of “My 
Italian Year,” the author under fire, made a retractation. 
This, however, but accentuates our contention; Bagot is 
an irresponsible gossip. What more need be said? 
Blackwood’s is welcome to the pamphlet, and England 
may well exclaim non tali au-ilio. 


LITERATURE 


A Curiosity of English Literature 


ARDINAL NEWMAN in one of his lectures remarks 
that Protestantism is the tradition of English literature. 
The observation is applied to post-Reformation times, and 
in this sense stands on undebatable truth. However, a foot- 
note might be appended to what the Cardinal asserts in con- 
trast, if not in contradiction, and as it contains a measure of 
satisfaction for Catholic men and women, may be worth 
commending to the notice of readers of AMERICA, 

We all know, if we have meddled at all with the chronicle 
of English poetry, that in the long interval between the re- 
vival of letters in the sixteenth century and the time when 
the history of the past begins to merge into the fluid present, 
some six or seven periods have dawned and died in the 
progress of our literary development. At least so the critics 
have distinguished them. In our finite restlessness for gen- 
eralization we have classified our writers into the Elizabethan 
group, the Jacobeans, the Caroline poets, the poets of the 
Restoration, and the classicists, or pseudo-classicists, accord- 
ing to our literary progressions. This brings us to Words- 
worth and the Romanticists, where we may for present 
purposes suspend our consideration. During all these rolling 
years England has been sturdily Protestant; the greater part 
of the time intolerantly Protestant, and some of the time ex- 
cruciatingly Protestant. No wonder, then, that Protestant- 
ism is the tradition of this portion of our literature. 





But now observe the curious paradox which we must ap- 
proach indirectly and by degrees. In the first place, then, 
the undisputed king of Elizabethan literature was William 
Shakespere. And William Shakespere was a Catholic. I 
think that we may set down this latter statement categori- 
cally in spite of the opposite contention. Many a solid fact 
has been disputed before this. ‘Readers of AMERICA have seen, 
in a preceding article in this column, some portion of the 
evidence in its behalf; and if those who still doubt will in- 
vestigate the matter for themselves, it may come as a sur- 
prise to find how little evidence can be accumulated against 
it. 

Again, the most important poet of the Caroline period 
was Crashaw. And Crashaw was a Catholic. Of his Cathol- 
icism no one doubts. Of his rank as a poet no one should 
doubt who, putting religious prejudice aside, balances this 
man’s profound seriousness and the fervor of his inspiration 
against the levity or the tameness of his contemporaries. 
For, of course, one does not consider Milton as any man’s 
contemporary. He belongs to no school of poets. He re- 
sembles no one before or after him. He sits enthroned 
apart from all his peers, disdaining, whether from inherent 
greatness, as his admirers think, or simply from a large 
amount of self-esteem, to share a seat in any conclave. 

Once more. Among the Restoration poets, almost majestic 
in his preeminence, “like the moon among the lesser fires,” 
shines Dryden. And Dryden was a Catholic, a Catholic when 
he wrote the “Hind and Panther,” a Catholic when he exe- 
cuted his translation of Virgil, a Catholic when he sang the 
greatest ode of his day, in honor of St. Cecilia, a Catholic 
when for twenty years he presided over the literary criticism 
of England in the coterie of Will’s Coffee-House. And lest 
anyone should be tempted to counter with Macaulay’s sobri- 
quet of “illustrious renegade,” and question the sincerity of 
Dryden’s conversion to Catholicism, we must recall that if 
he embraced the Catholic Faith under the Catholic James IT, 
he clung to it loyally when the breeze of court favor blew 
from a different quarter, and that he sacrificed his laureat- 
ship and many things besides rather than sacrifice his re- 
ligious convictions. 

Finally, the arch-priest of the classic age was Pope. And 
Pope was a Catholic. Neither has ever been questioned. 
And so we are brought face to face with this strange phe- 
nomenon, in a literature whose tradition is Protestant, in a 
country whose atmosphere is stiflingly Protestant, the lead- 
ing poets in all epochs of her literary history have, by some 
unaccountable destiny, borne the stigma of Catholicism. 

One period, indeed, seems to have escaped the infection, 
that of the Jacobeans, among whom Ben Jonson ruled the 
hour. But not entirely. After the preceding enumeration 
it may strike us as most curious of all that even Ben Jonson 
was not an absolute exception. For be it remembered that 
Ben Jonson, too, was a Catholic, temporarily at least and 
perhaps more fundamentally than his brief acquaintance with 
our Faith would lead us to suppose. When this burly fighter 
had fought his first fight, and, cooling his heels in an English 
prison, found leisure and incentive to take more thought of 
his soul than of his body, he did actually foreswear his alle- 
giance to the home-made religion of Elizabeth and attach 
himself to the Faith of his forbears. He shook off his 
Catholicism, indeed, when he shook off the shackles; but he 
had at least entered within the pale of the Church. It is as 
if a certain law of Catholic leadership was struggling, even in 
his case, to operate, though against difficulties. 

Catholic leaders of Protestant poetry: here is a curiosity 
that needs explanation. Perhaps we may attribute it to 
heredity, to a sort of reversion to primitive type, to some 
power of inborn, ingrained impulse superior to environment. 
For English literature was certainly born in Catholicism. 
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Catholics may glory safely in that. It was reared to ado- 
lescence in Catholicism, and it received from Catholicism the 
stimulus that carried it down the centuries. 

Let us open our text-book of English. The first attempt 
to use our language not merely as a vehicle of speech but as 
coherent written prose came from one who, besides being 
the most attractive and gentle figure in our annals, is also a 
Saint and Doctor of the Church. English prose begins with 
the Venerable Bede's translation into English of the Gospel 
of St. John: an interesting commentary, by the way, on the 
standard charge that the Catholic Church forbade the Scrip- 
tures to her children. And if our prose was born under the 
shadows of the monastery, was our poetry. One 
generation earlier than Bede lived Caedmon, the first of Eng- 
lish poets, the singer of the story of Genesis; Caedmon, the 
swineherd of Whitby, the monk as he afterwards became, and 
if not a saint by due process of canonization, yet very like 
a saint in the holy tenor of his life. 

After the Conquest our language struggled up out of chaos 
into a new and different existence. But its story, from our 
present point of view, is so much the same that one fears to 
grow wearisome in telling it. Poetry and prose go hand in 
hand. “Orm’s Ormulum” is the best known of these quaint 
old poems, and what is it but a metrical paraphrase of the 
Gospels with a sermon attached to each portion? The 
“Ancren Riwle,” a charming bit of prose, so rhythmical as 
to be a miracle among the crudities of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is nothing more or less than a rule of life for certain 
pious Catholic women. Caxton, who brought printing into 
England, was, if we may judge from the character of the 
books he selected for his press, not merely a Catholic, but 
a devout one. And the Arthurian legend, which runs like a 
golden thread through all our poetry from the thirteenth 
century to the twentieth, first came to light at the hands of 
a Catholic priest, named Geoffrey. 

But we need not urge the point. For prior to the Reforma- 
English literature was necessarily Catholic, as there 
was nothing else for it to be. “Wyclif was our first Pro- 
testant” cry the non-Catholic historians with some of 
joy and pride, and certainly we have no desire to rob them 
of their darling. But if Wyclif was the first Protestant, it 
was a far cry to the second, and meanwhile the tide of 
Catholic literature runs on merrily to the sixteenth century. 
After that, indeed, the deluge! But perhaps it need not be 
so very surprising that there were some chosen survivors in 
the ark of the Church, that the old spirit has still breathed 
forth from time to time though in an uncongenial atmos- 
phere, and that not a few of the greatest imaginations down 
to our own day have felt the spell of that Church which first 
planted the seed and then fostered the growth of all that 
our literature put forth. F, M. ConneLL, s.J. 
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REVIEWS 


The Personality of Christ. 
Abbot Buckfast. New 


~~ - 
$1.75. 


By Dom Anscar Vonter, O.S.B., 
of York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

According to the author, the present volume is a “very 
unconventional rendering of the most important points of the 
third part of the ‘Summa.’” It is “neither exegetical, nor 
apologetical, nor devotional, but strictly theological.” Such 
is the scope and character of the work. Its purpose is to 
provide a means for filling up the gap in Christian Christol- 
ogy, which, while fairly abundant in its treatment of other 
aspects of Christ's life, is meager, at least in the vernacular, 
in the study of its theology. The book is a distinct con- | 
tribution to the literature of the Incarnation, and although | 
it is safe to say that no one will find it easy reading, it will 





undoubtedly be read with profit and pleasure by all who have 
enough philosophical training to appreciate its subtlety. 
The author has not quailed before the extremely metaphysical 
questions of the notoriously difficult treatise of the Word 
made Flesh; and if he has not always succeeded in making 
his thought perfectly clear, the reason is not because he 
is unskilful, but rather because the matter itself bristles with 
mysteries. Not all will agree with his attitude on points 
on which the schools have long since made up their minds 
to differ, but much praise is due him for his careful avoidance 
of controversy, and his conscientious effort to expound Saint 
Thomas. A clear division of the subject matter, a lucid and 
painstaking style, and a number of original illustrations make 
the treatise a book to study and ponder over. The ordinary 
lay reader will perhaps find it too difficult; but priests and 
theological students who have been over the ground before, 
religious and laymen who have been trained to close and 
sustained thought, will find in it a mine of information and 
an undoubted help to a better understanding of the bewilder- 
ing perfection of the Fairest of the Sons of men. 


hs oe FF 





Spencer Fullerton Baird: A Biography. By Wm. H. DALt. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50. 

A book of compelling interest, though too large in bulk 
and too detailed in structure to suit a purely popular taste, 
it will be a most welcome and most valuable addition to the 
shelves of all true lovers of biography. It begins with the 
“Executor’s Foreword,” by Herbert A. Gill, and a Preface by 
Willxam H. Dall, and contains twelve chapters, a minute 
alphabetical Index, copious notes and references, and is em- 
bellished by nineteen illustrations, mostly photographic. 

The material from which the life of Baird is told was fur- 
nished by his daughter, Miss Lucy Hunter Baird, letters, 
personal and official, forming the most abundant source. 
Scores of these letters have been tastefully interwoven with 
the text. The biography itself tells the story of patient. 
persistent, progressive industry, grounded upon the most 
solid of foundations, namely a strong natural gift for the 
systematic study of Natural Science. Although Baird was 
a specialist, almost from infancy, still he never allowed his 
strong instinctive bent to interfere with the acquisition of a 
liberal education, such as was given at that time by a care- 
fully arranged curriculum at Dickinson College. Schooled, 
too, from earliest childhood to habits of the strictest econ- 
omy of both time and money, he learned by experience how 
to accomplish large purposes with very limited means. This 
knowledge stood him in good stead when, later in life, as 
Curator and as Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, his 
relations with Government officials and politicians, whose 
minds were scarcely in sympathy with Baird's scientific 
policies, often made the practice of rigid economy a neces- 
sity. 

In arranging and compiling the materials the editor has 
not failed to include the really human and humorous side of 
Baird’s life. Among the humorous may be noted a letter 
from his grandmother, who encloses a requested four dollars, 
with the comment, “Had you wanted an ice-cream, or any 
article of dandyism, I think likely I should not have com- 
plied, but when the gratification is to feed the mind, I am not 
the one to refuse.” His habit, too, of carrying a book with 
him, even when spending the evening with his fiancée, and 
actually studying it, not infrequently nodding over his study, 
provokes a smile from the reader. His own and his wife’s 
parental interest in the young students at the Smithsonian, 
aitd friendly concern for their social and educational progress, 
is a trait of character highly estimable in both. 

A chapter of “Selected Appreciations” closes the biography, 
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and we are told that it would require volumes to recapitulate 


all, or even the most notable, eulogies written on his life. 
M. J. S. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Company will inaugurate on July 
31 their “Writers of the Day” series. A novelty of this 
series will be that in it “authors will write about authors,” 
the publishers hoping thereby to save much of the protest 
against unsympathetic literary criticism, of which novelists 
commonly complain. 





July’s “Best Seller,” as announced by the Bookman, was 
“A Far Country,” by Winston Churchill. This book deals 
largely with modern problems of education, politics, eugenics, 
_ete., and was criticized thus adversely in America, July 3: 
“It is the land of religionless uplifters who can not or will 
not lift their feet out of marsh nor their heads out of fog.” 
The other books on the list were “Jaffery,” “The Turmoil,” 
“Pollyanna Grows Up,” “Ruggles of Red Gap” and “The 
Harbour.” All of these have, cn the whole, already been ap- 
proved in AMERICA, 





The August Catholic World has two specially attractive 
features, a story by John Ayscough, entitled “The Sacris- 
tans,” told in his usual rapid yet strangely contemplative 
style, and a bright, sprightly poem, “Sister Gregoria, To a 
Bird at Sunset,” by Thomas Walsh. The other poem in 
this number, “On the Feast of the Assumption,” is also wor- 
thy of praise. There is a short story, too, by Anna T. Sad- 
lier, entitled “The Captain’s Ring,” and the serial, “White 
Eagle,” is continued. Church History is represented by two 
careful articles, “Alfred the Great, Patron of Learning,” by 
Brother Leo, and “The Achievements of Pius X,” by William 
P. H. Kitchin, Ph.D., the latter a review of the “Jus Pianum” 
by A. M. Micheletti. There are two other extended book 
reviews, “The Enlarging Conception of God,” by Edmund 
T. Shanahan, S.T.D., which combats the humanizing tendency 
of Herbert Youtz’s theology, and a highly appreciative sketch 
of “Roswitha the Nun (a Tenth-Century Dramatist)” by N. 
F. Degidon. “The Original Child,’ by Katherine Kennedy, 
pleads for the exercise of control in the development of a 
ehild’s “individuality,” and “The Story of the Tain Bo Cool- 
ney,’ by Emily Hickey, is an epitome of “The Tain, an Irish 
Epic Told in English Verse,” by Mary A. Hutton. 





The four scholarly addresses in “The Conduct of Life” (Dut- 
ton, $1.00) give evidence of the deep experience with men and 
affairs that has fallen to the lot of the author, Viscount Haldane. 
To those privileged ones who heard him deliver these addresses, 
in Edinburgh, London, Bristol, Montreal, the published words 
will return as pleasant echoes, and new _ gatherings of 
thoughtful people will doubtless give the book a merited wel- 
come. That “a lessened readiness to accept authority of any 
kind” is responsible for much spiritual unrest of the times, is the 
author’s contention, and facts bear him out. His remarks on 
history as an art and as a science are thought-provoking, as is 
also his evaluation of a university training. The plea for a 
“higher nationality” is stirring and pertinent in our days, but 
the “General Will,” so urgently appealed to, must needs be much 
more “individual,” if the author would not be more Kantian than 
Kant. 





Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves in “The Secrets of the Hohen- 
zollerns” (McBride, Nast Co., New York, $1.50) has put into 
a very interesting book a consecutive narrative of different 
events in which the present generation of the Hohenzollerns 


. 





has figured. He relates what purports to be his own experi- 
ences and those of the other secret service agents working 
with him in the “employ of the German Government. Critics 
are at a loss to decide whether all contained in these pages 
is literal truth or not. The author in his foreword maintains 
that he is not writing fiction. The truth, if truth it be, that 
Dr. Graves narrates is surely stranger than fiction, and the 
reader’s interest never lags from the first page to the last. 





In “Essentials of English Speech and Literature” (Funk and 
Wagnalls, $1.50) F. H. Vizetelly, the managing editor of the 
“New Standard Dictionary,” gives the story of the English 
language from the dawn of civilization in Britain to practically 
our own time, so the reader may have before him a conspectus 
of the different stages of assimilation through which his native 
tongue has passed. The book is planned to help the student to 
determine with ease the different periods in the development 
of the English language, and he is provided with a guide to the 
important writers of each period. The book contains much 
that teachers of English will find useful. 





The ninth edition of Wapelhorst’s “Compendium Sacre 
Liturgie” (Benziger, $2.50) has just been published. Its value, 
with which every priest and ecclesiastical student is familiar, 
has been enhanced by the care which has been taken to bring it 
up to date. The instructions on the divine office have been ampli- 
fied, an appendix on the vestments has been substituted for the 
old appendix, De Jure Ecclesiastico, which has been incorporated 
into the text, and there are several minor improvements, but 
the book is in other respects unchanged. The Rev. Francis 
Gigot, D.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Yonkers, N. Y., has printed in pamphlet form (Benziger, 
$0.15) a lecture entitled “The Message of Moses and Modern 
Higher Criticism.” It takes up, discusses and answers the 
Higher Criticism’s objections to the unity of authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and shows, briefly but clearly, that the traditional 
explanation best explains such divergences in style and legis- 
lation as he admits with the Modern Higher Critics are to be 
found in the Pentateuch. As the paper was prepared for a 
general audience in the University of Pennsylvania, it avoids 
technical discussions, and for this reason its thirty-five pages 
are not beyond the comprehension of the ordinary reader. 








“The Nations of Europe, The Causes and Issues of the 
Great War,” by Charles Morris (John Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.50), is the story of the wars of Europe during the 
last hundred years told with the idea of reaching an explana- 
tion of the present conflict. The writer begins with the 
French Revolution, which, in his opinion, stands between 
two spheres of history, “medieval barbarism” and modern 
enlightenment. A possible explanation of the present war 
may be an effort of medievalism, which still has a hold in 
Germany, Austria and Russia, to put down the doctrine of 
popular government. Mr. Morris does not explain how Rus- 
sia does not happen to be with the other so-called medieval 
powers. Nor does he appreciate the good points of the older 
forms of government, but sees nothing good that is not 
democracy. The last chapter is without any bearing on the 
main purpose of the book, which is well illustrated. 





“The Church’s Opportunity in the Present Crisis,’ by 
Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A.,M.B. (Headley Brothers, London, 
price twopence), is an earnest call to the “Church of Christ” 
to spread the gospel of peace; perhaps overearnest. War 
is horrible, no doubt, but sometimes just, not “the organized 
murder of innocent men upon a terrific scale.” Another 
pamphlet upon the war, “The Years 1914 to 1923 in Bible 
Prophecy,” by T. Troward (Goodyear Book Concern, New 
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York, $0.30), professes to show from Scripture that the 
“Time of the End” is at hand. Its seriousness is amusing. 
\’pon the assumption, which the pamphlet makes, of recurring 
“Scriptural periods” you could prove anything. For instance, 
by this same method, as the writer claims, “‘the duration of 
the Papacy as a political dominion” was also predicted in 
Scripture 

“Prayers of the Gael” (Herder, $0.45) is a devotional little 
volume consisting of some hundred or more simple prayers, 
translated from the Gaelic into English verse by R. Mac- 
Crécaigh, and selected from a large number of similar aspira- 
tions and outpourings of the heart, which have long been 
in use and are still on the lips of the Irish-speaking people 
in the remoter parts of Ireland. They have the weird, mel- 
ancholy note which is so characteristic of the race, whese 
eyes even while filled with laughter are always threatening 
to brim over with tears; and they are another monument to 
that strange familiarity with things divine, that almost terri- 
fying sense of the nearness of God, which makes the Irish 
faith so different from any other faith. The accuracy of the 
translation would seem to be sufficiently guaranteed by the 
mere names of the translator, and his friends and collabo- 
rators. Padraig O. Siochfhradha, Tomas MacGearailt and R. 
MacCrocaigh certainly have the right ring. 





“\Voman’s Suffrage” (American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties, Milwaukee, $0.03) is the title of a pamphlet by Arch- 
bishop Messmer treating of a matter which he considers “the 
most important of all social questions that have come up in 
modern tirnes.” His own views are very definitely expressed. 
He believes that full political equality, and unrestricted political 
suffrage for woman can not be safely permitted “on either 
philosophical or theological grounds” and would “do the greatest 
harm to the family and the state.” A restricted suffrage, on the 
other hand, limited to such fields as the educational and charity 
work of municipal bodies, he considers safe and reasonable-—— 
We cordially welcome the series of penny pamphlets on doctrinal 
and controversial subjects that the Sunday Visitor of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., is publishing. “ Why You Should Be a Catholic,” 
“Purgatory in the Light of Reason,” “The Holy Eucharist Ex- 
plained” and “Why an Unmarried Priesthood” are some of the 
titles The Comtesse de Courson’s “A Hero of the War” (The 
Irish Messenger Press, $0.05) is a good sketch of Father Gilbert 
de Gironde, S.J.. who was ordained last August and killed in 
battle four months later——In “How I Became a Catholic,” 
(Ave Maria Press, $0.10), Olga M. Davin, gives an interesting 
account of her journey from Lutheranism into the Church—— 
Last fall the Rev. A. J. Schulte gave a gild of Philadelphia 
Catholic doctors an excellent address on “The Administration of 
Baptism,” which is now issued in pamphlet form by the Over- 
brook Publishing Co., of Philadelphia ($0.10): just the thing 
for nurses and physicians. 





Another edition of Orison Swett Marden’s “Pushing to the 
Front” (Crowell, $1.00), will be welcomed by the many who 
know his series of “inspirational books.” Anecdotes abound 
and lend interest to what would otherwise be a string of plain 
platitudes. The motives put before the reader are not always 
of the highest, and Napoleon’s ribald reference to the Twelve 
\postles might well be omitted. Mr. Marden draws incidents 
‘rom the lives of men and women of all walks, except, apparently 
that of saintship, and certainly St. Monica’s perseverance, St. 
'gnatius’ common sense, St. Francis Xavier's enthusiasm, St. 
\lphonsus Liguori’s care of spare moments, illustrate the chap- 
ters devoted to such topics as fully as the “children of this 
world,” whom Mr. Marden has chosen. 








EDUCATION 





Government Educational Work in China 


HE present article deals with three years (1913-1915) of 
educational work in China. Its viewpoint is that of the . 
general observer in educational progress, who compares what is 
being done in this country of teeming millions with what gov- 
ernments and people accomplish in otker lands. 

At the close of the late Manchu dynasty, the management of 
educational work, and of all funds set aside for this purpose, 
was in the hands of local self-government bodies. Some of these 
attempted seriously to open elementary schools, providing them 
with funds, superintending teachers and exhorting the people to 
send their children to attend the regular classes. But when 
the political upheaval of 1911 broke out, all educational progress 
received a temporary setback. Throughout the whole North 
and Center, and likewise in the South, schools were closed, and 
all available funds transferred to the army. 


Loca. DIFFICULTIES 


In the early days of the Republic, the rulers of the country 
had to contend with much disorder. The establishing of peace 
and the suppression of contending factions absorbed all atten- 
tion, and relegated to other times educational requirements. The 
problem was, however, a necessary one, and had to be solved 
without further delay. The local self-government bodies, which 
heretofore superintended education in the provinces, were dis- 
solved by Presidential mandates, and a Ministry of Education 
established in Peking, with full powers to deal with all school 
matters. The new Ministry had a great task before it. Col- 
leges and schools had collapsed everywhere, and funds were 
sorely needed to renew the work. In January, 1913, the Min- 
ister resigned, and the office was for some time entrusted to the 
Ministry of the Navy. Later on, Tang Hwa-lung, Vice-president 
of the National Council, was appointed Minister of Education. 
Lack of funds proved here, as on previous occasions, the great 
stumbling-block that barred the way toward progress. In some 
provinces, Buddhist temples were confiscated and their lands 
turned over to educational purposes; in other places, the monks 
were compelled to contribute 60 per cent. of their temple-rice 
to the maintenance of education. Fear was entertained that 
church property would be seized throughout the country, and 
many protests were made in provincial meetings and in the pro- 
vincial press. To avoid confiscation, some Buddhists resolved 
to throw open their temples and engage in educational work. 
Those who took this step were, however, few, and gradually 
the Government either through prudence or because it found 
money elsewhere, relaxed its dangerous policy and made head- 
way as best it could in such difficult circumstances. 





PRIMARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Officials were sent to the provinces to investigate the state of 
education and report to the Ministry. On their return, it was 
resolved not to make education compulsory for primary schools. 
As to higher schools, the Minister attempted to make some 
reforms and coordinate the programs, so as to prepare young 
men for following a university course. Foreign languages, 
principally English, French and German, were to be taught in 
all high schools. Nanking, Wuchang and Canton were to have 
each a university establishment, but the scheme never matured, 
owing to the precarious financial situation of the Government. 
In Peking, a university was reopened and reorganized with 
seven faculties and a large staff of foreign professors, to whom 
was entrusted the teaching of law and political economy. At 
the close of the year, disorder broke out among the students, 
some of whom were dismissed, and the institution was closed a 
fortnight earlier than the usual time. 
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STATISTICS 


At this period China had 35,998 schools, including high, mid- 
dle and primary. In these schools there were 875,760 students 
and pupils. The Ministry is said to have spent in educational 
work the paltry sum of $3,000,000 in gold. These are astound- 
ingly poor results, and show that out of China’s 400,000,000 and 
more, not even one million receives a thorough elementary edu- 
cation. The United States, with a population of 92,000,000, or 
one-fourth of that of China, reports for the year 1912, an average 
attendance of 13,315,537 children at her public schools, with a 
further attendance of 789,763 students at her universities, colleges 
and schools of technology. It may be thus seen that China is 
still backward in educational facilities, and will have to wake 
up and work strenuously before she attains the proficiency of 
Western nations. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


The Pan-American Financial Conference 


HE Pan-American Financial Conference recently held at. 


Washington, was called by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the purpose of affording an opportunity to financiers of all 
Americas, South, Central and North, to meet and discuss the 
general and particular problems of the two continents, arising 
out of the war in Europe. Latin America in general, has been 
financed in Europe. The people of these countries are passing 
through the difficulties which confront all non-industrial States. 
Their ability to offer markets for manufactured articles is de- 
pendent upon markets for their own raw products. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


Europe, Germany and Great Britain in particular, have opened 
such markets to them systematically and scientifically. They 
have realized that, while much of the surplus of European manu- 
factured goods may be disposed of in Latin America, the conti- 
nent should not be considered merely as a dumping ground for 
such surplus, but that the best interests of European manu- 
facturers and of Latin American consumers alike require reci- 
procity; that markets must be afforded for raw products in 
Europe, and that Europe must manufacture those things which 
Latin America most needs, in the shape of the quality and the 
price which suit those needs. Europe has learned that to lend 
money for railroad or other industrial development on condition 
that materials, and as far as possible men, be drawn from the 
lending country in a threefold investment. She has realized that 
to speak of trade expansion on a large scale, while neglecting 
to provide for transportation is sheer nonsense, incompatible 
with sound business policy. As a consequence of the war, Latin 
America has been cut off from Europe, can neither sell nor buy 
nor even draw on savings and investments in Europe. Thus 
these problems are placed squarely before the United States. 
But before allowing ourselves to be carried away by enthusiasm 
for the great trade expansion which seems to ofter itself to us, 
we must seriously consider them. 


CAN WE EmMprAcE JT? 


We must ask ourselves seriously if we are willing to manu- 
facture to suit the needs, tastes and pockets of our neighbors, a 
process differing radically from our present method, or if we 
mean blindly to continue to try to sell them something which 
more or less suits us and of which we happen to have too much. 

Are we willing to lend money for industrial, agricultural and 
mineral development on security that has been amply satisfactory 
to English and German capitalists, arranging that this money 
be laid out in American material and equipment, and in salaries 
to American technicians and managers? I have heard Americans 








who take themselves quite seriously, and are so accepted, ridicule 
the idea of “lending a man money to buy one’s own wares.’ 
I have no comment to make on this attitude of mind beyond 
the suggestion that if it is general, we are not yet ripe for 
foreign trade expansion. ; 

More vital than all these things, are we ready and willing to 
readjust our prohibitive shipping laws, and to permit the 
creation of a merchant navy which will make us independent of 
our competitors, and which will return to our own pockets the 
vast sums we habitually pay them for transporting our goods 
to market? These questions are as important to us as they 
are to South America. 


THE WorK OF THE CONFERENCE 


Eighteen of the twenty southern republics answered with 
alacrity the invitation of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
sent delegates to the conference; exporters, bankers, ministers 
of finance, ex-presidents. To each of these eighteen groups 
were aggregated ten or twelve Americans, carefully selected 
from all parts of our country, by personal invitation, from our 
financial, industrial, commercial and economic leaders, with 
diplomatists conversant with Latin America, and authorities in 
international law, tariff experts and members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. From the general meeting of the conference, 
opened in the halls of the Pan-American Union, in the presence 
of the President and Cabinet, these eighteen groups withdrew 
to committee rooms arranged for this purpose, to study and 
discuss for a week, in absolute privacy, as a board of directors 
might study the problems of their corporation’s interests, 2‘! 
angles of the question of closer financial relations between the 
Americas. From the reports of these group committees resulted 
the formation of two greater committees: on uniformity of laws 
and on transportation. The results and findings of all these 
bodies are now being compiled for publication and such action 
as the people of the United States are willing to take, in groups, 
individually or through Congress. 

From Washington a tour was arranged to certain of the in- 
dustrial and financial centres of the Eastern States and the 
Middle West. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston and New York all took part 
with the government in proving to the delegates by actual ob- 
servation, that, given sea transportation, the United States are 
in a position to supplant in Latin America the entire export 
trade of Europe. 


THE SERIOUS PROBLEM 


At the same time, with every step of the journey, the con- 
viction in North and South Americans alike, became more firmly 
established, that the problem of transportation is the only serious 
one, that its solution lies with us, in our fitness or unfitness to 
meet large problems as a nation, and that if this is not solved 
as a result of this conference, Europe will not only recover 
all the ground lost during the war, but will leave us out of the 
race as far as Latin America is concerned. 

The Financial Conference of 1915 is without doubt the most 
important of all the Pan-American conferences. It has gone to 
the root of our trade relations with Latin America, and there- 
fore, of our diplomacy, and stripped of all unnecessary words, 
has given us the choice between words and acts. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The month of August has been chosen by many of the 
great national Catholic societies for their annual conven- 
tions. First in the order of time, August 3-7, is the national 
convention of the Knights of Columbus, which is to be held 
at Seattle. The many important undertakings, local or na- 
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tional in their extent, which were carried through during the 
past year evince the sturdy life of this organization. Next 
in order, August 8-11, will take place at St. Paul the sixtieth 
general convention of the German Catholic Central Verein. 
During the fifteen years which have elapsed since the last 
annual meeting was held within that city, the organization 
has increased from 50,000 to 130,000 members, and has de- 
veloped in its activities even more remarkably than in its 
members. Paramount with it have been the interests of the 
Catholic Church and school and of the laboring classes of 
our country. Attention has already been called to the con- 
vention of the Federation of Catholic Societies at Toledo, 
August 15-18, and to the Catholic Press Association conven- 
tion, which follows immediately upon it, in the same city. 
Shortly after the opening of the Federation’s sessions the 
Catholic Order of Foresters will meet for its international 
convention at Providence, R. I., August 17-21. This society 
has rapidly extended through the whole country and the 
present occasion will bring together delegates representing 
a vast membership among American Catholics. The presence 
and hearty cooperation of Catholics is greatly to be desired 
at all these conventions to render them even more instinct 
with vital and energetic Catholicism. 


The Catholic Weekly Exponent of Canton, Ohio, gives the 
promoters of Catholic clubs great encouragement : 

We are proud to note that while the Catholics of many 
large cities of this country are talking about establishing 
Catholic Young Men’s club rooms, Canton has already done 
so. The Catholic Club building of this city is one of 
the most up-to-date buildings for the purpose that can be 
found anywhere in this country, and it is now the duty of 
the Catholics of Canton to make the club a permanent suc- 
cess. 

It is to be regretted that cities of great name have been satis- 
fied with discussing the danger of the Y. M. C. A., leaving the 
establishment of Young Men’s clubs to some future generation. 
Canton has done well by its young men and by so doing has 
proved its practical Catholicism. 


A Catholic paper, in reporting the reception of the Rev. 
Arthur Ryland, of Stroud, England, into the Church, remarks 
that he once underwent ordination at the hands of “Bishop” 
Herford of Oxford. Bishop Herford is said to exer- 
cise jurisdiction certain Syro-Chaldean churches in 
India, which acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 
of Babylon. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful that Herford 
is a bishop at all. Some years ago he was the pontiff of a 
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The Brooklyn Eagle paid this notable tribute to the late Arch- 
bishop Quigley, under the caption, “The Passing of a Good 


American”: 


The death of Archbishop James E. Quigley of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Chicago is mourned by thousands 
outside of his communion as the passing of a good American 
citizen 


whose influence was always on the side of social 











order and always on the side of humanity. It is seventeen 
years since, when he was Bishop of Buffalo, he arbitrated and 
ended the fierce strike of ‘longshoremen. He had in Chicago, 
as in Buffalo, the full respect of the labor union men and of 
their employers. 

It is easy to understand why fifty thousand persons were 
in the sorrowing throng that met the body of Archbishop 
Quigley when it reached Chicago. 


It is not so easy to understand how many Americans can 
listen to the vaporings of the Guardians of Liberty, and other 
anti-Catholic propagandists who spend their patriotic energies 
in an attempt to prove by calumnies that a good Catholic can not 
be a good American. 


An anti-enlistment campaign has heen preached by the pastor 
of the Maverick Congregational Church, East Boston, and the 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York. The Army and 
Navy Journal has this to say about the movement: 


Any man who attempts, without justification, to prevent 
or discourage the high duty of sharing in the public defense 
casts the gravest possible doubt upon his own fitness to. 
guide and advise the young in any respect. 

It is a pleasure to know that the members of these churches 
do not sustain their pastors in this unpatriotic movement, 
but it 1s not a pleasure to know that with amiable weakness 
they permit their ministers to use the prominence which their 
church connection gives them to aid in spreading so dangerous 
a doctrine as that which is contained in their anti-enlistment 
movement. 

We are confident that when the patriotic members of the 
Church of the Messiah shall find how the anti-enlistment 
idea, behind which many will see their church on account of 
their pastor’s connection with it, is spreading to other 
churches and other cities, they will wake up to the conviction 
that their church has a higher mission in the community 
than giving its support to so sinister a propaganda as that 
headed by its minister. 


What a turn-about in affairs! Rallying to the flag, pledging 
allegiance used to be the stock in trade of these pulpits, as a phase 
of the “higher mission.” Now patriotism has gone a-begging, 
and doctrine akin to treason is startling the congregations of 
two cities. Attention Guardians of Liberty! Native Americans 
are striking their colors! 


At a recent meeting the “General Committee of the National 
Boad of Censorship” of motion-pictures adopted the following 
report (italics inserted) : 

The National Board has never denied that infidelity and 
sex problem plays are legitimate subjects for the motion- 
picture but has insisted that they be treated with sertousness 
and reserve. Infidelity to marriage ties must not be treated 
improperly or suggestively as a comedy theme. Humorous 
films which emphasize loose marriage relations will be con- 
demned. Where it is necessary to show immoral advances 
between the sexes, these should be indicated rather than ex- 
posed in detail. Immoral advances between the sexes bound 
by close blood relationships will be condemned. The Board 
insists in all cases that there be also a minimum of intimate 
and sensual detail. Great care should be taken to see that 
the best moral and professional standards should not be in- 
fringed. This applies to such persons as priests, ministers, 
nuns, sisters, etc. 

To complete the farce the censors should have added: “And 
when burning houses are shown care should be taken to eliminate 
all color from the flames and blackness from the smoke.” 

These are the men in whose keeping is put the entertainment 
of our children—censors who approve of infidelity and sex prob- 
lems and immoral advances with a “minimum of intimate and 
sensual detail”! But then, ecstatic souls, they will condemn “im- 
moral advances between sexes bound by close blood relation- 
ships.” Happy America to possess censors whose morality and 
grammar are so perfect. 














